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What kind of bread today is favored by most people? Where was bread used as 
a beauty aid? In what country was a baker apt to be hanged, and why? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 





14. MORE STRANGE FACTS ABOUT BREAD 


Today, the bread most Americans want, 
buy, and eat . . . is white bread, which is 
made from wheat flour. And wheat flour 
in the United States is available in huge 
quantities. 

In Europe, centuries ago, white bread 
was the preferred bread, but only the 
very rich could afford it, as only a scarce 
amount of wheat was grown. Rye was 
most commonly used. It is a hardy grain 
and will grow under most adverse con- 
ditions. 

Yet, many times, there was not even 
enough rye to meet everyone’s needs. So 
bread was made from other grains such as 
barley, millet, oats, rice, vetch (a plant 
often used as fodder for farm animals). 
Beans, peas, lupines (a kind of pod-bear- 
ing herb, of which the seed was ground 
into a flour), lentils, acorns, and even the 
bark of trees were ground into flour for 
making bread. 

In a mountainous section of France, 
grain of any kind was difficult to raise, and 
bread was always a rare treat. So even the 
well-to-do people lived for the most part 
on chestnuts, having bread only on 
special holiday occasions. 

These unusual kinds of bread, without 
doubt, were quite nourishing. But how 
lucky we are today! Any time we wish, we 
can walk into a food store, purchase a loaf 
of fine, fresh, white bread, and enjoy its 
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appetizing taste and wholesomeness with- 
out ever thinking twice about it. 

In the fertile, southern portions of 
Europe about 100 B.C., white bread was 
quite common. And it has been said 
that bread poultices were worn by Roman 
debutantes and matrons at night for the 
preservation of their delicate com- 
plexions! 

In Turkey, during the 18th century, 
conditions were very difficult for the 
bakers. If wheat became scarce, owing to 
drought which caused famine, and the 
bakers had to increase the price of bread, 
the government authorities would hang a 
baker or two as a warning not to raise 
bread prices any higher. 

A lighter penalty occasionally inflicted 
in Turkey, and also Egypt, for adulterated 
or short-weight bread, was to nail the 
offender by the ear to the door of his 
bakeshop. Even so, they were better off 
than their brother bakers in Persia who 
were baked in their own ovens for raising 
the price of bread. This was true up until 
just recently. 

Parisian bread, usually called French 
bread, is in long, thin loaves which are 
just about all crust. The art of making 
this kind of bread was learned from the 
Austrians during the time of Napoleon. A 
jury of French, English, and Italian epi- 
cures once made a study of all European 
breads and pastries. Prizes were awarded 
to the Swiss for their pastry and to the 
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Viennese bakers for their bread. 

Hungarian flour is said to be one of the 
best in the world. Little wonder their 
bakers took a prize for their bread. And 
Hungarian peasant loaves are probably 
the largest known, weighing over 12 
pounds each. A Hungarian laborer, who 
eats very little else, will consume 3 such 
loaves a week. 

In Germany, before World War II, the 
use of white flour had always been con- 
sidered a mark of prosperity. The poorer 
classes, necessarily, ate schwarzbrod, 
made of rye flour, and pumpernickel, made 
of unbolted (unsifted) rye meal. Epicures 
nowadays, however, delight in eating both 
of these latter varieties, especially with 
cheese. 

Because bread in any form has always 
been our most important food, the Bakers 
of America have presented its dramatic 
history and its sidelights in this series of 
fourteen sketches for your classroom use. 


Tune in the Bakers of America Program 
“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 
Sundays — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC adio Network 


© 1952, American Bakers Association — Chicago 








Report on 


HOW COAL IS MINED IN AMERICA 


The automatic mining machine at the top chews coal 
right out of the solid seam and passes it back on its own 
conveyor. The shuttle car at the bottom carries coal to 
a central underground loading point. 


New machines mine 2 tons a minute —98% of 
America’s coal is mined by machines, and with these 
machines the average American miner is able to pro- 
duce nearly 7 tons of coal per man-day. That's 3 to 4 
times more than any other miner in Europe or Asia can 
produce! And now, new automatic mining machines 
have been developed that can produce, under ideal 


conditions, as much as 2 tons of coal a minute. 


Output per man increased 35% in ten years— 
Years ago the American miner dropped his old pick and 
shovel to become a skilled machine operator working in 
an efficient underground factory. Mines were mechan- 
ized so rapidly that output per man rose 35% in the 
last 10 years—one of the sharpest efficiency gains ever 


shown by any American industry. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


This mgmmoth shovel is uncovering a near-the-surface 
coal seam. Some of these shovels are as high as ten-story 
buildings. About a fifth of America’s bituminous coal 
comes from open mines such as this, 


Today’s coal gets special treatment —The Ameri- 
can coal industry also leads the world in preparing 
coal for market. Modern preparation plants wash, size, 
grade, and treat coal to each customer's specificatioris. 
Highly mechanized mining makes coal economical. 
Special preparation makes it efficient. And America’s 
tremendous coal reserves make it dependable in supply 
—now, and for centuries to come. 
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“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. 
May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 
For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, 
write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- 
partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Our Corner 


We make way in Our Corner for 

Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the 

TAB Club Selection Committee, 

who rises to defend English teach- 

ers in Publishers’ Weekly (Nov. 8). His defense is occasioned 

by statements appearing in a “Report on the Conference on 

Reading Development” prepared by Lester Asheim, dean of 

students at the University of Chicago Library School, for the 
American Book Publishers Council. 

Says Dr. Asheim: 

“Present-day teachers are technically capable, but in some 
cases the emphasis in teaching is on its occupational status 
(short hours, rate of pay, vacation time, etc.), not on its 
professional aspects, and there is little sense of dedication 
to the young. That the students of 
those teachers whose major interest is 
in pay and promotion do not grow into 
book users is not surprising.” 

Dr. Asheim asserts that the recom- 
mendation of an English teacher “was 
an almost invariable predictor of the 
book’s probable failure,” and continues, 
“To many people book reading is asso- 
ciated with school and teachers. [It] 
connotes the ordeal of examinations and 
the chore of compulsory assignment... . 
The stereotype of the ‘old maid school teacher’ carries a 
book in her hand, and ail the undesirable characteristics of 
the image of the teacher are transferred to the image of the 
book reader.” 

Mr. Herzberg has this to say: 

“When I review in my mind all that English teachers in 
particular have done to improve reading by better teaching 
methods and to increase the sale of today’s books, I feel like 
paraphrasing King Lear: How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
to have a thankless researcher. What I especially regret 
in Dr. Asheim’s remarks is the danger that they may spoil 
the pleasant relationship that has always existed between 
English teachers and the publishing world.” 

If we may add our own two cents’ worth: Children in the 
Teen Age Book Clubs, organized by many of the same 
teachers poniarded by Dr. Asheim, will this year purchase 
for their own reading pleasure about 1,500,000 soft-cover 
books. And the publishers who support the Book Publishers 
Council annually supply us with thousands of book jackets 
for Book Bazaars organized largely by English teachers. 


Max J. Herzberg 


We Are Proud 

Dr. William J. Temple, professor of speech at Brooklyn 
College and our audio-visual equipment editor, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Audio Engineering Society, national 
association of engineers, hobbyists, and others interested in 
sound recording, reproductions, ete. W. D. B. 


WANT TO TRAVEL? Our advertisers 
offer inf., booklets, maps. Turn to 
FREE MATERIALS, p. 38-T. Check your 
needs, mai! coupon. We do the rest. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
The National Service Magazine fer the Teaching Profession 


CONTENTS a DECEMBER 3, 1952 
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Travel—World’s Best Teacher, by H. G. Spalding 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Donald 
W. Craig, Managing Editor; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Monager; 
Vera Falconer, Visual Aids; Hardy Finch, English; Harold M. Long, Social 
Studies; William J. Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Nancy Faulkner, 
Radio; Margaret E. McDonald, Travel; Stanley Solomon, School Jour- 


nalism. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves the teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors; supplies current information and practical hints for English and 
social studies; provides a handy guide to books, radio, audio-visual 
materials, new instructional aids, equipment, and travel opportunities. 

Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, including Tools for 
Teachers; films; filmstrips; and other aids for forthcoming features 
Scholastic Teacher goes free to teachers ordering classroom subscrip- 
tions for any of the Scholastic group of weekly classroom magazines, 
in quantities of 10 or more to one address. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

TEACHER EDITION 
(weekly and monthly) 
Annual orders only 


STUDENT EDITION 
School Year Semester 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 .50 1.50 
JUNIOR AMERICAN 


CITIZEN .80 40 1.50 


Single copy, 10c, except issues containing Part 2 separately bound, 
which are 20c¢ each. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except 
Junior American Citizen, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged 
edition, 75 cents for one school year; $1 for two school years. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English classes, is issued monthly, 
eight times a year; single subscription price $1.00. Special low com- 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any Scholastic weekly in quantities 
of five or more) available on request. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except <@jpe 147 
during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second- 

class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Contents copyright, 1952, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, 
McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 
announcing SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE 


for the Woman’s Day Chart of 


PRESIDENTS of the UNITED STATES 
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Chart actual size 34% ”’ > -~ JSS ca 
: 


by 25%’. In full color, on |) 
heavy paper, mailed : : 
rolled, in a tube, 
~~ not folded. 


Bernard De Voto (on right), ‘ 
commentator, and Isa ' oe 2: + Es 
Barnett, illustrator, with ' 


first copy of Woman’s Day a sV¥-Vevs 
Presidents Chart. : 0 Q - . 706 ’ 
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MORE THAN A TEACHING AID Here is a fascinating, color- 
ful panorama of the history of our great nation, including the 
portrait and biographical data of President-elect Eisenhower. 
Here’s what this handsome 34%” by 25%” chart shows: 


PORTRAITS OF 33 PRESIDENTS e SHORT HISTORIES OF LIVES AND 
CAREERS e DEVELOPMENT OF OUR FLAG « INVENTIONS 
e PICTORIAL MAPS OF OUR GROWTH, IN TERRITORY, IN 
STATES, ANDIN POPULATION e MAJOR FOREIGN WARS e 
UNITED STATES WARS e TRANSPORTATION DEVELOP- 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE MENT AND IMPORTANT EVENTS e AFFAIRS OF STATE 


For quantities of 10 or more charts 


to the same address: 20¢ each. School | PRESIDENTS CHART ah. MAIL-ORDER COUPON 


Board purchase orders honored. ; 





To: Woman’s Day Presidents Chart, Dept. S., P. O. Box 260, New York 46, N. Y. 
You will want the Presidents Chart 
NAME 


(please print) 


for classroom walls, students’ home 


use, the library, and the Principal's SCHOOL 


office. STREET 


The regular price is 35¢ for one - g 2 __ ZONE _STATE 


Please send Presidents Charts at the special school rate of 20¢ 
per chart. (Applies only to orders of 10 or more.) Or Presidents 
Charts at 35¢ for one, and 25¢ for each additional Chart. Amount en- 
closed $ 


copy; 25¢ for each additional copy to 
the same address. Regular rate applies 
to schools ordering less than 10 Presi- 
dents Charts. 


(no stamps, please) 
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FOR EASY READING 





THERE'LL BE 
SOME CHANGES 


Dwight D. Eisenhower be- 
comes the second American to 
move from college presidency 
to Presidency of the United 
States. No successful candidate 
ever came to the White House 
with a better “prep course” in 
U. S. public education. Gen. 


Eisenhower knows about school | 
| education. Their strategy seems 


problems through the _ presi- 


dency of Columbia University, 


including Teachers College; 
membership on the Educational 
Policies Commission; and per- 
sonal acquaintance with 
fact that poor schooling is costly 
to national defense. 


Change of administration may | 


| PRAYER QUESTIONED 


lead to a change at the U. S. 
Office of Education. Commis- 


sioner Earl J. McGrath is re- | 
J : | State Board of Regents recom- 


ported to be interested in a 
non-government position. The 
departing Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, Oscar Ewing, did 
not see eye-to-eye with many 
educational leaders. Gen. Eisen- 
hower’s appointments are ex- 


good feeling in capital educa- 
tional circles. 


COLD WAR NO FROST 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


What have the cold war and 
Korea done to our public 
schools? NEA’s Research Divi- 
sion supplies answers in_ its 
newest Bulletin, The Effect of 
Mobilization and the Defense 
Effort on the Public Schools 
(50 cents). City school systems 
report these changes between 
1949-50 and 1951-52: 

Salaries: All except 1.2% failed 
to grant raises, averaging 11.5%. 

Staff: More men (14.2%) took 
teaching positions. More women 
teachers are married (14%). But 
21% fewer teachers hold emer- 
gency certificates. 

School Support: More money 
to pay rising costs came from 
local taxes (up 4.6%), state 
(up 16.2%), Federal (up 45.7%) 

Students: Increased enroll 
ment in secondary schools is re- 
ported by 65.7%; decreases by 
26.4%. But 81.8% report rises for 
elementary schools. Keeping 
students in school is a growing 
problem. Absences among high 
school students increased 15.8%. 
Work permits shot up 73.1%. 

The Bulletin summarizes: 
“Gains . . . outweigh the losses.” 


the | 
| values divorced from religion 


pected to usher in a new era of | and fourth stanzas of America. 


| State 
| recommended against proposed 


CATHOLIC CHURCH LEADERS SPEAK ON EDUCATIONAL TV 
IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


The bishops of the National 
Catholic Wellare 
an agency coordinating Catho- 
lic Church schools, issued a 
joint statement on religion with 
special reference to secularism 
and schools. Excerpts follow: 

* “Those who follow [the way | 
of life we call secularism] seek 

.. the divorce of religion from 


Assuc auivun, 


to be, first to secularize com- 
pletely the public school and 
then to claim for it a total 
monopoly of education. .. .” 

* “To teach moral and spiritual 





and based solely on social con- 


One year after New York's 
mended that school boards in- 
troduce a daily prayer, only 300 
of 3,000 are reported as doing 
To overcome objections, a 
York City board member 
an alternative—the first 


SO 
New 
ofke rs 





The Society for Ethical Culture 
opposes it. Grounds: The fourth 
stanza is “a prayer and nothing 
else : 

California's 
Commission 


FRANCISCO: 
Curriculum 


SAN 


legislation requiring daily Bible 
reading in schools. Chief rea- 
son: “To inject into the school’s 
curriculum content that both | 
teachers and pupils are ordered 
not to discuss is to violate the 
American | 


basic principles of 


public schooling.” 


30 WRITE NOVEL 
oe, 
publisher 
And 
Thee. C. P 
de plume of 
the Colle: e Preparatory English 


English hopes some 

print his first 
Thy Seed after 
English is the nom 
x0 


wiil 


novel. 
members of 


River (N. J.) | 
And Thy Seed | 
their coopera- 

30,000 word 


class of Toms 
High School 
after Thee is 
tively-produced 
novel 

Luke Storey, the hero, came 
to Toms River in Revolutionary 
days. Into career and ro- 
mantic problems the authors | 
have woven the story of their 
region. Groups under the direc- 
tion of teacher Louis Albini | 
wrote various parts. Eight edi- 
tors chose the best for the | 
novel's text 


his 


| said 
| public education. . 


vention 


trend in education, let it not be 
that are enemies of 
. . But if re- 
ligion is important to good citi- 
zenship—and that is the burden 
of the national tradition—then 
the State must give recognition 
to its importance in public edu- 
cation.” 

« “To cherishes the 
American tradition, it is alarm- 


we 


one who 


ing to hear all non-public edu- | 
denounced as divisive. | 


cation 
. . . Education that is truly re- 
ligious is . . . a unifying rather 


| than a dividing force.” 


STORM BREWING 


WasHINGTON: Like distant 
thunder, varied actions con- 
tinue to build up “segregation” 
as one of the stormy issues await- 
ing the Court. Re- 
cently the Court added a com- 


Supreme 


plaint against 
D. C. schools to three similar 
ones from Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, and Kansas, for arguments 
in December. No action is ex- 
pected before late spring. 

Meanwhile South Carolina 
voters on Nov. 4 amended their 
constitution removing require- 
ment for free education of 
children. This permits legisla- 
ture to discontinue 
schools if Supreme Court rules 
against segregation. 

Georgia officials plan parallel 
action. Gov. Herman E. 
madge said that if the Supreme 
Court ruled against segregation 
he would ask the Assembly for 


| authority to “sell, lease, or give 
state school and college proper- 


ties to private individuals 

the state would then make regu- 
lar subsidy monthly payments 
to students.” 


WE'RE ON “VOICE” 

Scholastic’s “America Votes, 
1952” supplement was the sub- 
ject of a radio feature prepared 
by the Voice of America and 
distributed to all foreign lan- 
guage units of the Voice for 
overseas broadcasts. 


Houston, Tex.: Teacher 


| Mabel White told her class to 


be quiet while she left the room. 
They were, even while a thief 
entered and took $7 from Mrs. 


| White’s purse 


is not enough.” 
¢ “In criticizing this secularist | 


segregation in 


public | 


Tal- | 


DUE FOR BOOST 


MinnNEAPpouis: Chief news 
| from conference of Natl. Assn. 
of Educational Broadcasters: 
On Dec. 3 Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation will announce a grant to 
finance a National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Educational Televi- 
sion; on Dec. 5 it will announce 
another large grant to create a 
national programming service 
for educational TV stations. 
Probable total about $3,000,000. 


Syracuse: Regents’ Commit- 
tee estimates $4,000,000 of New 
York’s $400,000,000 education 
| budget will be needed to estab- 
| lish ten proposed educational 
TV stations; $1,000,000 or more 
to help out local programming. 
According to the plan (not yet 
solidified), each station will 
operate independently. 


SPEAKERS’ OATH? 


Hanrnison, N. Y.: New angle 
in loyalty oaths developed here. 
School board adopted a resolu- 

| tion requiring oaths from offi- 
cials and speakers of organiza- 
| tions desiring to hold meetings 
in schools. One protesting citi- 
zen argued oath would ban 
talks by any foreigner. Said 
Rev. E. Walter Chater: “This 
form of loyalty oath attacks the 
faith we have in each other.” 


Letter to Editor 
“In the Scholastic Teacher of 
November 5, 1952, you state 
that the proposed CIO union 
of teachers is to ‘succeed the 
Teachers’ Union thrown out by 
the parent organization, etc.’ 
That statement is incorrect. 
The Teachers’ Union ex- 
pelled by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers in 1940 for 
following the party line. The 
charter was then given to the 
| New York Teachers’ Guild 
whose leaders were the found- 
ers of the Teachers’ Union in 
1916 and left it when the com- 
munist line was being thrust 
upon it. The Teachers’ Union 
then joined the CIO and was 
expelled. Hence the CIO had 
no union of teachers until they 
recently chartered one made up 
of a few disgruntled persons 
who left the Teachers’ Guild.” 
Abraham Lefkowitz, Principal 

Samuel J. Tilden H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


was 








Starting in the December 8th issue of (a3 


“THE WORLD WE LIVE IN" 


LIFE presents the epic story of the universe— 
told vividly, understandably, memorably 


OW OFTEN have your students asked 
| | you how the earth was formed... 
when life began and how it developed... 
what mysteries lie hidden in the ocean 

what other planets are like . .. whether 
there is a master plan to our universe? 


How often have you asked yourself ques- 
tions like these, as you walked through a 
forest, or stood by the sea, or stared at the 
distant stars? 


LIFE’s Editors—consulting with some of 


“The World We Live In” will appear in 
LIFE at regular intervals over the next 
two years. 

It will spread before you page after page 
of photographs, paintings, maps, diagrams 
and charts that will tell the story of our 


An unparalleled 


No matter what you teach, you will want 
to study, share and discuss this series 
with your students. For here is a subject 
that encompasses all subjects . . . lends 
new meaning, perspective and understand- 
ing to all phases of living today. 

In the first installment alone, you will 


see the earth as it would be seen by an 


Get the December 8th issue now! 


AND—to be sure you get future installments regularly— 


Subscribe now to LIFE 


at the Special Educators’ Rate 
52 issues for only $4.00 


So that you will be sure to get future installments of this series, regu- 


America’s most distinguished scientists— 
have worked on “The World We Live In” 
for almost three years—to seek the an- 
swers to questions every human being has 


sometime asked about our world, 


LIFE’s new series has been written by 
Lincoln Barnett, author of The Universe 
and Dr. Einstein; illustrated in large part 
by Chesley Bonestell, noted science artist. 
Itisa fitting successor to LIFE’s memor- 
able “History of WesternCulture” articles, 


Material available in no other form 


universe as only LIFE can tell it. To get 
the facts presented in this series would 
take years of study, years of poring through 
hundreds of volumes written in languages 
and symbols only a scientist could under- 


stand—and a pictorial imagination that 


source of information for you and 


eye 40,000 miles away. You will see the 
shapeless, boiling mass that lies beneath 
the astonishingly thin and narrow crust 
of the land. 

You will see how the earth was born 
from the cosmic dust, how the continents 
were forged as the earth began to cool and 


the first rains sizzled on the molten rock. 


could conjure up pictures never before 
made. 

Many of the portfolios will be printed 
in breath-taking color; collected, they will 
form for your library a volume such as is 


now here ay ailable now. 


your students 


You will see the great deluge that flooded 
the earth and made the oceans, a primeval 
landscape with the first vegetation and a 
lake red from bacteria. You will watch 
the great ice caps forming. And you will 
see an awesome panorama of how the 
earth may end in a single evening some 
10 billion years away. 








Coming in future installments: 


e Where Life Came From 

e How the Valleys, Rivers, Mountains and Plateaus 
Were Formed 
What Makes the Waves, Currents and Tides 
What Makes the Weather 
Life in the Sea and Life on the Land 
Is There Life on Other Planets? 








larly, as they are issued throughout the coming year, subscribe now at 


the special educators’ rate... 


regular one-year subs< ription price, 


Mail the coupon now, and LIFE will begin coming to you shortly 
after the first of the year (in plenty of time to bring you the second 


installment ‘‘The Sea’’). 


-+-to see life 


--.to see the world 
...to eyewitness great events 


a full year of LIFE for only $4.00. 


You save $6.40 under the single-copy price . . . $2.75 under the 


once at the special educators’ rate of 
$4.00. This is a new subscription 


renewal 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Fialieeticeeticeeeatienenticenetiemnetienedticmeticeticetieeatieeetietientieti 


LIFE, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
So that I can be sure of having future installments of “The 
World We Live In,” please start my LIFE subscription at 


£2 issues for only 
This is a 





Positio 


School 





Address 





City 


Zone__ State_ 





(To qualify for this rate please name your school & 3485 


and position. And please include zone number.) 





A Promise of Pleasure fulfilled! 


No ordinary vacation can give your spirits the 
wonderful lift experienced the moment you set 
foot in Europe. Travel goal of educators every- 
where, Europe is one of the most rewarding 
vacation lands in the world. Here the lover of 
beauty, art and history will find everlasting 
satisfaction in the ancient shrines of art, the 
hallowed homes of heroes, and the storied scenes 
where historic events took place. Here, too, the 
seeker of fun, sport and entertainment will 
enjoy enduring pleasure in the fabulous play- 
grounds which Europe so abundantly provides. 


So give your life new meaning by seeing 


Europe soon. Go, if you can, in “Thrift Season” 
—from now until April—when transatlantic 
fares are lower, reasonable hotel accommoda- 
tions are easier to obtain, and traveling in 
Europe is more comfortable and less crowded. 
Then, too, Europe’s cultural and educational 
activities are at their height and you'll have an 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted 
with a side of European life which visitors at 
any other time of year rarely see. 

To learn first-hand how rewarding a vacation 
in Europe can be, ask your Travel Agent now 


to plan a European tour for you—in 1953! 
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european Brave Commission 


115 EAST S3RD STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y., DEPT. Z 


AUSTRIA * BELGIUM * DENMARK * FINLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY * GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE * ICELAND * IRELAND * ITALY * LUXEMBOURG * MONACO * NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY * PORTUGAL * SPAIN * SWEDEN * SWITZERLAND * TURKEY * YUGOSLAVIA 


Europe united in furthering friendship and 
progress through travel 
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“Alte Post’ Hotel, Oberammergau, where you may stay sometime. Honorable Mention Photo by Betty Stoops, Bloomington, Del. 


T R A V E L “-" World’s Best Teacher 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING Principal, A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


“’... There is no adequate substitute for first-hand experience abroad” 


A FRIEND, headmaster of a Long 
l Island private school, writes: 

From a professional point of view 
my most rewarding experience in a 
great many years has been a tour of 
certain British schools. To see some- 
thing of what is going on at Rugby, 
Winchester. Eton, Oundle, St. Pauls, 
Kings, and Charterhouse, as well as 
smaller schools, has been a challenge 
to re-think some of our own administra- 
tive and teaching practices. 

“Such professional stimulation has 
been for me one of the invaluable re- 
sults of using sabbatical leave for 
foreign travel. Other benefits are 
equally important. In a day when in- 
ternational understanding is of such 
crucial importance, there is no ade- 
quate substitute for first-hand experi- 
ence abroad. I am convinced that our 
American schools will be enriched by 
increased foreign travel on the part of 
administrators and teachers.” 


Stimulated by my friend’s enthusi- 
astic comments, I asked our staff mem- 
bers to list the foreign countries they 
had visited, and to tell me briefly what 
they thought of the experience. 

The results revealed that, in a staff 
numbering 72, a total of 41 have trav- 
eled outside the United States to 51 
foreign countries. Twenty-seven fac- 
ulty members have been to Canada, 17 
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to France, 14 to England, 11 to Switz 
erland, 10 to Germany, and 9 each to 
Italy and Mexico. One or more mem- 
bers of our staff have traveled in every 
country in Europe outside of the Bal- 
kans and in every continent. Such re 
mote areas as the islands of the South 
Pacific, Australia, Korea, Thailand, 
India, and the Philippines have been 
visited, some on tours planned, con- 
ducted, and financed by Uncle Sam in 
the course of winning the last war. 

What has been the value of these 
travel experiences? 

One teacher, a former major of Air 
Corps intelligence, stationed in India 
for two years, reports: 

“I feel that I have become more tol- 
erant of others; that I have gained per- 
spective in viewing the world’s prob- 
lems; that I understand more thor- 
oughly the role education plays in 
making a nation great. I feel that stu- 

(Continued on page 35-T) 
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IF § COULD LEAVE TOMORROW... 


Where would you go, and what would you do, if you were a 
teacher, had the money, and could go to Europe? We asked that 
question of some noted travel experts and educators. Here are their 
answers. Their dream voyages are plotted on the map opposite. 


1. Southern Europe 


CAN imagine the pleasure of going first to Italy and 

seeing the museums and cathedrals in Milan and Flor- 
ence, and the monuments and ruins of classic antiquity in 
Rome. My next stop would be Monaco, for the Monte Carlo 
casino and a glimpse of life on the Riviera, and a visit down 
the coast to Juan les Pins and the famous Eden Rock—the 
Stork Club of Southern France. In Yugoslavia I would like 
to visit Belgrade, and some of their famous resorts along the 
Adriatic. From there I would take a plane to Turkey and 
divide a week equally between Istanbul and Ankara, as 
representing the old and the new Turkey. From there I 
would take a plane to Spain to see—so many things! The 
palace and magnificent gardens of the Escorial in Madrid; 
the Alcazar and the gypsy town, Triana, at Seville; the 
stately Moorish Alhambra in Granada; and in Barcelona, the 
Montserrat monastery and gardens. If I were fortunate, | 
could include a swing up into the Pyrenees. Last stop would 
be Portugal. I would like to see the Moorish ruins, and 
Lisbon’s famous Thieves Market. I would hope to visit 
Oporto, and the famous little vineyards nearby. Everywhere 
I would try to make as many side trips as possible into the 
country, to see village life and observe local customs. 


—Frederick R. Rinehart, Vice-pres. 
Rinehart & Co.. Inc. 


2. Western Europe 


WOULD look forward to meeting people rather than to 

traditional sight-seeing. I would like particularly to live 
in the homes of native teachers or in university dormitories, 
and to visit their schools. Itinerary? Fly to London first 
Then north by bus to Glasgow and Edinburgh. Take an 
overnight ferry to Denmark, and go to Copenhagen, city of 
open-face sandwiches, marvelous ballet, good beer, bicycles, 
and the famous Tivoli entertainment center. Take a bus 
down through Germany, and meander through the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg, to France. Imbibe the 
gaiety of Paris, but also spend time in the farming villages 
of Normandy, sampling all their cheeses and munching the 
crisp, juicy apples of the region. Continue down into the 
south of France, to Marseille, where Dumas’ grim Chateau 
df still stands. Visit Arles for its cathedral, and Aix-en- 
Provence, site of the ancient university, and Avignon, where 
the exiled Pope once held court, and Grasse, the perfume 
center. Then to Madrid or Seville to see a bullfight, perhaps 
to hear a young man singing a serenade to his girl; and 
finally to Lisbon where I might hear a fada, the traditionally 
sad, ballad-like song of the Portuguese. And then, unhappy 
to be leaving, like the theme of the fada, off for home. 


—Paul H. Kinsel, Director, Division of Travel 
Service, National Education Association 


3. Music Lover’s Journey 


WOULD like to make one trip to Europe just to listen 

to its music. My point of first arrival would be Paris, for 
the opera and for a visit to the American School of Music 
in Fontainebleau. From there I would go to Italy, with a 
stop at the famous La Scala opera house in Milan; then on 
to Rome for that fabulous out-door opera at the Baths of 
Caracalla. If I could hear this company’s incomparable Aida, 
that alone would be worth the trip. From Rome I would go 
north to Salzburg, Austria, for the summer Mozart Festival. 
I would try to work in a side trip into Vienna, city of 
Strauss, Mozart, and Beethoven. The little wine gardens 
there are still charming and the music still good. Then, by 
train via Munich, to Bayreuth for the Wagner Festival. 
From there to Frankfurt and Mainz, and down the Rhine by 
boat, perhaps stopping at Bonn, site of Beethoven's home. 
Last stop would be the Edinburgh Festival of Music and 
Drama in late August or early September. 

P.S. Tickets for all these music events are sold out in 
advance—so I would make reservations well ahead, through 
a travel agency. 

—Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 
Air World Education, Trans World Airlines 


4. Cradles of Civilization 
EVISITING the ancient lands in the Near East would be 


my idea of a really enjoyable and enriching trip abroad. 
We-I would like to go with others—would take ship for 
Athens, looking forward to the excitement of port calls at 
Barcelona, Naples, and Genoa. Then we would arrive at the 
clean, bright, busy city of Athens. When we'd seen the 
Parthenon, viewed the wonderful statues and monuments, 
we would journey to Olympia, birthplace of the Olympic 
games, where you can still see the foundations of the sta- 
dium, the temples, and Nero’s guest house. From Athens we 
would fly to Egypt and stop in Cairo, city of amazing con- 
trasts, with the Pyramids nearby. We would visit the Mo 
hammed Ali Mosque, the Sphinx, the tombs of Egyptian 
pharaohs, and the ancient cities of Luxor and Thebes. From 
Egypt we would go to the Holy Land—to explore Jericho, 
drive to the Dead Sea, and spend several days acquainting 
ourselves with the holy city of Jerusalem, with Bethlehem, 

and with the new Israeli communities. 
—George C. Brownell, Brownell Travel Bureau 


5. Literary England 


'D FLY straight to London. For a week I'd steep myself 
in the atmosphere of the old city, viewing some of its 
oldest literary manuscripts; lunching in Dr. Johnson's fa- 


vorite “Olde Cheshire Cheese”; visiting Dickens’ House in 


(Continued on page 36-T) 





Editor Boutwell and Mrs. Boutwel! pause 
before Shakespeare Hote! in Stratford. 


time 


HRISTMAS vacation is the 
when you make summer plans, the 
travel agencies tell us. They say that 
on the day after Christmas you read 
travel folders, travel guide books, and 
your savings account book. This is the 


week, they say, for you to visit the local 
tourist agencies. Travel fever courses 
through your blood stream. 

Our advice is—let it course. Travel is 
perhaps the most satisfying and worth 
while of leisure-time activities—espe- 
cially for teachers. Here is a page or 
so of advice on the subject to help you 
make sensible decisions even while the 
fever is high. 

Help yourself by early planning. You 
gain the advantages of wider choice of 
trips and better accommodations. And 
you can prepare your mind and heart 
for what to see. This will put you ahead 
of the card-playing widow I met home- 
ward bound on the Queen Mary. When 
I asked what she had seen she replied, 
“I won't rightly know until Eastman de- 
velops my motion picture films.” 

For travel satisfaction take 
steps: 

1. Gather information: Read and clip 
travel articles and advertisements in this 
magazine and others. Seek travel litera- 
ture from (a) information offices of 
various nations (on this page); (b) 
airline and steamship lines; (c) your 
nearest travel agencies; (d) special tour 
agencies, (See coupon p. 38-T.) 

2. Determine roughly what kind of 
travel you want—grand tour, indepen- 
dent travel, sabbatical leisure, group 
tour, travel for credit, or study abroad. 
If you can get away in winter, early 
spring, or fall you can save 20 per cent 
through “thrift season” travel. 


these 


2a 

2s, 

for TRA VEL 
FEVER 


A perennial sufferer suggests 
how to make the most of the 
disease when it strikes 


By WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher 

3. Go to proper sources for detailed 
facts on the kind of trip you want. For 
standard travel consult your nearest 
tourist agencies. They will ‘serve you 
without charge since their commissions 
are paid by transportation companies 
and hotels. At this time of year your 
travel agency probably has a block of 
steamship and airline reservations for 
customers. 

For economy, shop carefully. First 
class by steamer or plane across the 
Atlantic wastes, money. Use cabin (or 
tourist on good boats) by water; coach 
service by air. Latter will be only slight- 
ly more than cabin. Ask your agent for 
second class train tickets in Europe. In 
some countries (ex., Switzerland) third 
class will suffice for short hops. Inquire 
about bus travel. 

4. For all-expense specialized or edu- 
cational tours you must scout for your- 
self. See advertisements and “It’s a 
Daisy” column, this issue. Write to the 
NEA Travel Service (1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.). Universi- 
ties such as Indiana, Boston, New York 
University, and others offer educational 
tours, with or without credit. Consult 
also American Express, Cooks, Pan 
American Union, Trans World Airlines. 

5. In a pocket-size notebook collect 
addresses, names of good restaurants, 
shops, places your friends say you 
MUST see. Later you will want to add 
your itinerary, including hotels and 
American Express mail call offices. 

6. Become well acquainted with your 
camera in the months before you de- 
part. Often you will want to use it 
quickly to catch a fleeting scene. Better 
make your mistakes—and develop your 
skill—here rather than abroad. 


7. Budget a minimum of about $1,000 
for that trip to Europe. You can do it 
for slightly less. You may enjoy it more 
if you have $1,500. 

8. Look into the credit and income 
tax angles. Most school systems (and 
some colleges) allow professional points 
for travel similar to credit for attending 
summer school. If you can establish 
that your travel is for educational cred- 
its required by your school system you 
can deduct the cost as a business ex- 
pense on your Federal income tax dec- 
laration. Deductions are also allowed 
for sabbatical travel. 

If you are a first-timer you may wish 
one of the grand tours—“seven countries 
in seven weeks’—the tour people call 
them. If you are returning you will 
want the pleasure of knowing more 
deeply the people and life of one or a 
few places. Or you may want to ven- 
ture into the less visited corners—Fin- 
land or Vienna, or Greece, or lively 
Turkey. 

The inexhaustible treasure house of 
Europe is nearer to you today than ever 
before. Take advantage of it. 


Helpful literature, films, and other 
information on European countries may 
be obtained from European Travel 
Commission member offices: 

Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 East 48th 

St., New York 17. 

Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 422 Madi- 

son Ave., New York 17. 
British Travel Assn., 336 

New York 17. 

Danish Natl. Travel Office, 588 Fifth Ave., 

New York 19. 

Finnish Natl. Travel Office, 41 East 50th 

St., New York 22. 

French Govt. Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Ave., 

New York 20. 

German Tourist Information 

West 42nd St., New York 36. 
Greek Delegation to U.N., Hotel Sherry 

Netherland, 781 Fifth Ave., New York 

21. 

Icelandic Consulate General, 50 Broad St., 

New York 4. 

Irish Tourist Bureau, 33 East 

New York 22. 

Italian State Tourist Office, 

St., New York 22. 
Consulate General of Luxembourg, 441 

Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Monaco Travel Information, 630 Fifth Ave., 

New York 20. 

Netherlands Natl. Tourist Office, 10 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Norwegian Natl. Travel Office, 290 Madi- 

son Ave., New York 17. 

Casa de Portugal, 630 Fifth Ave., New 

York 20. 

Spanish State Tourist 

Ave., New York 17. 
Swedish Natl. Travel Office, 630 Fifth Ave., 

New York 20. 

Swiss Natl. Travel Office, 10 West 49th 

St., New York 20. 

Turkish Information Office, 444 East 52nd 

St., New York 22. 

Yugoslav State Tourist Office, 816 Fifth 

Ave., New York 21. 


Madison Ave., 


Office, 11 


50th St., 


21 East 51st 


Office, 247 Park 








London Bridge from stern of ‘‘water bus” 
which ferries tourists on Thames River. 
















Mrs. Mattern, art teacher husband, and 


kids inspect stateroom on ocean liner. 


FIRST STOP — England 


A teacher's wife writes home about the pleasures 
of a sabbatical abroad—even with the kids along 


By MARJORIE MATTERN 


SABBATICAL year abroad! Won- 

derful! But with two children, aged 
six and two? Most unwise, according to 
many conservative friends, and not 
worth the effort. 

However, when my husband learned 
he could have a leave from his position 
as fine arts teacher, we ignored those 
who wagged their heads, packed up the 
children, innumerable trunks, suitcases, 
and bundles, and set off for Europe. 

We landed in England—country of 
historical charm and ration books, of 
difficult weather and the most polite, 
pleasant people in the world. We found 
it best to make our headquarters in 
London, despite the greater cost, in 
order to alternate the joys of London 
with trips to the surrounding country- 
side. London is, of course, all things to 
all men. There are all the obvious but 
still fascinating places—the Tower, the 
Abbev, the Houses of Parliament, the 
innumerable museums and fine galleries. 
One can spend hours admiring the 
charming old houses one suddenly 
comes on, just around a corner. For the 
children there are the parks, probably 
the most numerous and finest of aay 
city, from Kensington Gardens and 
Peter Pan, to Regent’s Park with its zoo, 
where one may also rent a sailboat for 
two shillings an hour. And little boats, 
cheerfully known as water buses, chug 
up and down the Thames, from Hamp- 
ton Court to the Pool of London. 

There are many fine concerts, and 
about three times the number of plays 
to be found in New York, with theatre 
tickets far cheaper and easier to get. 
There is also much to choose from 


outside London — cathedrals, castles, 
pubs, quaint villages, heaths, downs, 
cliffs, sea, industries—one simply takes 
one’s pick. A good guide, such as Muir 
head's Guide to England, is almost im- 
perative. For London itself, incidentally, 
no guidebook can compare with the 
warmth and color in H. V. Morton’s 
In Search of London, which is written 
by a man who really knows and loves 
his city. 


Prices?—Not So Bad 


Americans will find rents in London 
on a short-term basis about as high as 
in an American city. Yet in the country, 
on a year lease or more, one can get a 
really magnificent country home for 
around $30 to $40 a month. Basic foods 
(still rationed) such as meat, butter, 
and eggs are much cheaper than in the 
U. S. 1 paid, for example, no more than 
55 cents for six excellent lamb chops 
(the English considered this expensive). 
Beef on the ration is two shillings a 
pound—approximately 28 cents. Chick- 
en, on the other hand, which is unra- 
tioned and none too plentiful, costs 
around 20 shillings ($2.80) a chicken. 
Fruit juices, not a staple of British diet, 
are more expensive than at home—as 
are fresh fruits out of season. The yov- 
ernment, however, provides very good 
condensed orange juice for young chil 
dren at a few pennies a gallon! Vegeta- 
bles are cheap. Basically, one can eat 
far more economically than in the 
United States, although admittedly with 
less variety. Luxury items, including 
cigarettes, cost twice what they do at 
home. 
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Gasoline is around 56 cents a gallon, 
and of poor quality—though high-test 
“petrol” is promised for spring. On the 
other hand, domestic services are most 
reasonable. We paid our extremely com- 
petent baby sitter two shillings an hour 
(28 cents), and the laundress about halt 
what the charge would have been at 
home. 


Practical Suggestions 

Practical suggestions for a visit to 
England are easily listed: One, send 
food packages ahead, containing tinned 
meats, chocolate syrup, and so on. They 
will augment your own cooking on the 
ration, and make much appreciated gifts 
for people you meet. Second, if you are 
coming any time except midsummer, 
you may need extra blankets, warm 
clothes and boots, an electric heater. In- 
cidentally, unless you plan to be very 
social, you will not need formal clothes 
in England. Third, be sure to make your 
London hotel reservations in advance- 
it is a perpetually crowded city. Fourth, 
if you can manage, either bring a car or 
plan to rent one in England.® It is a 
beautiful country to drive in, and one 
quickly adjusts to driving on the left. 
Roads are good, and clearly marked, 
and English drivers are remarkably 
thoughtful. 

Fitth, by all means bring, and use, 
any introductions you may have to Eng 
lish people. They are delightfully cor- 
dial, and no visit to England is complete 
without a glimpse of English home life. 
Sixth, do not expect either central heat- 
ing or our efficient plumbing and labor- 
saving gadgets. In general they do not 
have them in England, although they 
hope to, once they pick up the pieces 
left by the war. (Cheerful note: They 
do have both diaper service and paper 
diapers. ) 

As a first stop in a tour abroad, Eng 
land is quite perfect. There is no lan- 
guage problem. Although there are 
many interesting differences, our com 
mon culture makes much of England a 
matter of quick and happy recognition, 
as one constantly finds ewan. and 
names that are a pleasant and familiar 
part of American lite and letters. 

Read up, however, on your English 
history- and, even more important, pol- 
ish up your information on the U. S. A. 
The English have an insatiable and em- 
barrassing interest in American politics, 
public figures, sports and all, and much 
too frequently they are better informed 
than their American guests. But this, 
too, is part of the fun and challenge of 
seeing England, and enjoying it. 


*The Matterns tvok theirs—a ranch 
wagon, big enough for kids and all sorts 
of luggage, roomy enough to sleep in—un- 
emergenc y. 


comfortably—in case of 




















You Have Till The 10h 


To Try for $2,000 European Travel Award 


Bi HY I Want to Go to Europe.” 
Three educators who write the 
best papers on that subject will win 
free trips to Europe—under terms of 
Scholastic Teacher's European Travel 
Award. 
Are you planning to try the 
Award? Your paper should be 1000 


for 





a 


words or less, typed, double-spaced. It 
must go into the mail by December 10. 

Scholastic Teacher, in collaboration 
with the 2l-nation European Travel 
Commission, is sponsoring this Award 
to encourage the kind of foreign travel 
that will develop international under- 
standing and friendly relations between 
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7,000 years of history and culture are blended with 
unparalleled scenic beauty and modern comfort. 


splendid monuments of Hittite, Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Turkish civilizations testify to the rise and fall 


of mighty empires... 


museums and art galleries overflow with unlimited ma- 
terial for research into every imaginable branch of 


lies Istanbul and the waters of the magic Bosphorus and 
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our teachers and students and people of 
other lands. 

Here are latest available details: 
p» Each trip will include seven weeks 
abroad, plus ocean travel. 
> Trips will be in the spring, between 
Easter and June 15; or in the fall, be- 
tween the end of August and Novem- 
ber 1. Judging of manuscripts will be 
completed by January 15, and winners 
will be notified immediately, so that 
they may arrange for leaves of absence. 
> It is planned to have winners cross 
the ocean one way by ship and one 
way by plane. Passage will be tourist 
class, 
>» Total value of each tour is estimated 
at $2000. All normal expenses—trans- 
portation, meals, hotel accommodations, 
etc., will be taken care of. 


The Tours 
(Tentative Itineraries ) 


Western Europe 

NETHERLANDS Amsterdam, Volen- 
Haarlem, Heem 
stede, Zwolle-Hampen; land-re- 
claiming works, Leeuwarden, Alkmaar, Enk- 
huizen, Hoorn, Leyden, The Hague, tulip 
fields, Delft. From The Hague or Rotter- 
dam to . . . BELGIUM — Antwerp, boat 
excursion on the Scheldt, Brussels, Laeken, 
Waterloo, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, the Bel- 
gian Ardennes, Caves of Han. Then to. . . 
LUXEMBOURG, for visits to the famous 
old capital city, and to some of the 130 
medieval castles; on to . . . GERMANY — 
Trier, Cologne, Ruedesheim, Frankfurt, 
Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, Lindau on Lake 
Constance, Munich, Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen. Thence to . . . SWITZERLAND — 
Zurich, Lucerne, Berne, Lausanne, Mon- 
treux, Geneva. On to tiny MONACO, for 
the opera, the palaces, the Casino of Monte 
Carlo. Finally to FRANCE — the 
Riviera, Dijon, Aix-en-Provence, central 
France to Paris. 


visits to 


Southern Europe and Mediterranean 
AUSTRIA — Vienna, Salzburg, St. Wolf- 
gang, Kitzbuehel, Innsbruck, Tyrolean Alps 
. YUGOSLAVIA — Enter via Trieste to 
Ljubljana, Postojna, steamer trip down Dal- 
matian coast, to Split, Dubrovnik, Lokrum, 
Sarajevo, plane to Belgrade . . . TURKEY 
— fy to Istanbul, by train to Ankara, thence 
to Izmir, and fly or sail to . .. GREECE — 
Athens, Delphi, the Peloponnesus (Argos, 
Mycene, Epidaurus, Olympia), islands of 
Rhodes, Crete, Corfu; fly or take ship to 
. .. ITALY — Genoa, Rome, Assisi, Perugia, 
Florence, Venice. Then on to... SPAIN — 
Barcelona, Monserrat, Madrid, Toledo, El 
Escorial. And finally to . . . PORTUGAL 
— Lisbon, Sintra, Estoril, Obidos, Nazare, 
Alcobaca, Fatima, Coimbra, Oporto, Braga, 


| Guimaraes. 











Northern Europe (revised plan) 
NORWAY — Stavanger, Haugesund, Sol- 
fonn, Brimnes, Ulvik, excursion to a saeter 
mountain farm), Voss, Oslo. Night train 
into . . . SWEDEN — Stockholm, Visby; 
across Baltic to . FINLAND — Helsinki, 
Aulanko, Tempere, Turku. Back to Stock- 
holm, to Upsala, Retvik, Gothenburg; sail 
to DENMARK — Copenhagen, Odense, 
Ribe, Silkeborg lake district, Aarhus; to 
Elsinore, Frederiksborg. Leave Copenha- 
gen for ICELAND, the big island just 


under Arctic Circle, colonized by Norsemen | 


ind Irish in ninth century; where water 
from hot springs and geysers warms whole 
towns Thence to . IRELAND — 
Dublin, Killarney, the Ring of Kerry Tour, 
Cork, Wexford, and through dozens of Irish 
villages and towns. Finally to... BRITAIN 

Holyhead or Liverpool, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Oxford, London, Durham, Edin- 
burgh 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


Christmas Tours 

NEA’s Division of Travel Service has 
available a Christmas Holiday Tour 
Folder, suggesting three ten-day tours 
planned specially for NEA members. 
Tour I starts from Chicago, includes 
i plane flight to Havana from Miami 
and a tour of Cuba. Tour II starts 
from Midwest and East Coast points, 
includes motor bus circle trip to Florida. 
Tour III goes to New Orleans and the 
Gulf Coast. For details write to Di- 
vision of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Chart of the Presidents 

An unusual teaching aid for social 
studies classes is offered by Woman's 
Day, the A & P magazine, in the form 
of a colorful panoramic chart (35 x 26 
inches) of American history. 

The central portion consists of a 
chart outline of biographical facts 
about the 33 Presidents, including 
Eisenhower. Maps of our territorial and 
population growth, development of the 
flag, our wars, inventions, important 
affairs of state, and portraits of all the 
Presidents are also presented. The ma- 
terial was compiled by Bernard De 
Voto and illustrated by Isa Barnett. 

The chart costs 35 cents, but a 
special school rate makes it available 
to teachers for 20 cents in quantities 
of ten or more. (See page 5-T.) 


U. N. Letters and Stamps 

For a small fee, Louise Jackson 
Wright sends letters from U. N. Head- 
quarters to any boys and girls request- 
ing them. Five letters in chatty style, 
illustrated by photographs and repro- 
duced by photo-offset, are mailed at 
regular intervals. They describe build- 
ings, meetings of General Assembly and 
Councils, interviews with delegates. 
Subscribers also receive cancelled U.N. 


stamps of various denominations, Miss | 


Wright may be addressed at 799 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 














When you 
set foot 
in Britain- 


: NN a Se 
STEP ABOARD — fe 
A TRAIN! v2 


Britain’s favorite way to travel will become yours, too 
—for here is railway service at its finest and most 
convenient, from famous “named” trains to little 
country locals. Rail fares are the lowest in history for 
American visitors as your Travel Agent will point out. 
Secure your tickets and reservations before you leave. 


new @-vAY BRITISH | 
RAI LW AY S_-. 


a 
“Guest Ticket ’ 
For UNLIMITED Rol er. . i 
v THIRD CLASS a leave re phen] ; 
om $i rain — Paras blr ; tee 
= oe = . «ine 
WEW YORK 20, W.Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza + CHICAGO 3, ILL. 38 So. La Salle Street 


tor information and literature write 
Dept. 33 at any British Railways Office LOS ANGELES 14, CAL, 510 W. Sth Street + TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Strest 
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ABROAD ? 


Plan now to take a university-sponsored tour via TWA next 
summer and earn full college credit while you travel 


Again in 1953, TWA—world leader in educational air tours— will 
participate in the travel-study programs that have proved so 
enjoyable to thousands in the past four years. Itineraries will include 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East and a tour around 
the world. Two to six weeks of resident study can be arranged in 
foreign universities. Other study tours will deal with special fields 
such as music, art, languages, political science, etc. 

Whichever tour you choose, you'll discover just how near you 
are to the rest of the world only when you fly. For 300-mile-an-hour 
TWA Constellations will whisk you to Europe overnight. And when 
you travel by TWA Sky Tourist, you save time and money. So start 
planning now for that thrilling, profitable vacation next summer. 
Mail the coupon below today. 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS .. FLY TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
emer rere ce cee ae a ae are a ar 2 ee 
John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director Air World Tours, ST-DE 
80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me information on the Trans World Airlines Educational 
‘Tours to be offered in 1953. 
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Hillman Minx 
4-Door Sedan 


with 
your car 
in your pocket! 


few hours after you 
arrive, you can be driving your 
own car in England or on the 
Continent. All you need is a bill 
of sale for a HILLMAN Minx 
safely tucked away in your bill- 
fold. You buy it here — it’s de- 
livered practically anywhere 
abroad. Enjoy the charm of the 
off-the-beaten-track spots that so 
many travelers miss... and then 
enjoy your Hillman back at 
home. 


This plan has already been used 
by many of the teaching profession 
who have found that it is the cheap- 
est way to see the most. Write us 
for details about the plan that gives 
you a carefree trip for less money 
with less trouble and more fun. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 Pork Avenve, New York 22, N. Y. 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Collif. 


How to 


Know 


Norway 





over drawing from Philip Boardman's HOW TO 
FEEL AT HOME IN NORWAY (Aschehoug, Oslo) 


Summer school plus summer fun—an ideal vacation 
| By MARY TAYLOR Cabrillo Schocl, San Diego, California 


| 
HE University of Oslo Summer 
School for American students—that’s 
a way really to see and know Norway! 
Little did I realize, when I first decided 
on a summer course at the University, 
how much I would enjoy meeting Nor- 
wegians, knowing them, 
ideas with them, and visiting in their 


exchanging 


homes. 

Nearly 200 of us students-to-be (col- 
lege juniors, Fulbright Fellowship hold- 
ers, teachers, sailed 
Norwegian American liner in June. We 
arrived on the ship as strangers from 34 
states. Yet after ten days of close ship- 
board companionship, we departed as 


etc.) aboard a 


) unit. The ship was our introduction to 
Norwegian language, food, customs, and 
continual friendliness. 

The ship first touched land at Bergen, 
Norway, the city that has rain 364 days 
a year. But even the rain held back for 
us. We docked from eight in the eve- 
ning until two in the morning and 
swarmed over the city nestled so snugly 
in the mountains. But after a thrilling 
ride on the funicular to a mountainside 
restaurant and a row on the local park 
lake, we felt the slight drizzle of Ber- 
gen’s weather falling true to form 


Welcome to Oslo 

Two other stops, at the Norwegian 
coastal cities of Stavanger and Kristian 
sand, were on our schedule before ar- 
riving at Oslo. At Stavanger our music 
major and leader of the American stu- 
dents’ choir on board ship impressed us 
at the organ of the local church. 

Kristiansand was celebrating its birth- 
day with many festivities. This was our 
first sight of the bright red student caps 
worn by recent graduates. These cities 
were rich in atmosphere for our won- 
dering eyes. 

Our slow, dramatic entrance to Oslo, 


Norwav’'s capital city, will long be re- 


membered. Flags were flying from every 
household, people were waving from 
sailboats and summer homes down the 
fjord, papaboats were carrying com- 
muting papas between summer homes 
and work, and crowds waited for friends 
and relatives on our ship. The dock 
seemed ablaze with the colorful flowers 
so typical of Scandinavia, brought as a 
greeting for the arrivals. 

We found our home for six weeks, 
Blindern, the new section of the Uni- 
versity, about five minutes via the street 
car from downtown Oslo. Here it was 
we were to walk a tree-lined Jane sev 
eral times a day to our modern brick 
school building for For a 
parched Southern Californian the effect 
of cool greenness every where was quite 


classes. 


magnified, 

Classes were by no means a chore. 
Luckily we were all required to attend 
the Survey course, which contained a 
summary of all courses given. Our chief 
cause of concern was to decide in which 
three we would register. During the en- 
tire six weeks no decision could be made 
on which was the most interesting—they 
all seemed so. In our Survey course we 
were to hear speakers from the ECA, 
Foreign Minister Lange, and Professor 
of Literature Francis Bull. There were 
mid-terms and none-too-easy finals, yet 
we were amazed at the knowledge that 
seeped through from so many sources. 


For this lively rec- 
ipe for getting the 
most from a Euro- 
pean vacation, $25 
to Travel Award 
winner Mary Taylor. 















As all work and no play would never 
succeed, especially in the land of holi- 
day-minded people, we found ourselves 
in the midst of many festivities planned 
by the Norwegians for us. The Nor- 
wegian students who had studied in 
\merica gave up their celebrated Mid- 
summer Nights Eve, the 23rd of June, 
to welcome and party us at a Sports 
Restaurant high over the city of Oslo. 
The first introduction to smobrod, the 
Scandinavian open-face sandwich, was 
a surprise and a treat. It was also a 
challenge to eat with a knife and fork 
as was the custom! 

Next, the Norwegian students intro- 
duced themselves at a party at our 
home, Blindern. We heard more about 
the magical, mysterious light which sur- 
rounded us day and night, for we were 
in the land of the midnight sun. 


i Meeting the Mayor 


‘ Most breath-taking event was the re- 
{ ception in Oslo’s new City Hall, with 
| the mayor greeting one and all. We 
: danced on its marbled floor amidst the 


( colorful murals so expressive of Nor- 
way. We soon understood why Nor- 
wegians asked, “What do you think of 
the City Hall?” and “How do you like 


Vigeland?”—the sculptor given an entire 
park for his works. 





Young Men, from Vigeland’s great series 
of sculptures in Oslo’s Frogner Park. 


This display of friendship gave us 
our lead to meet the people of the coun- 
try. We were on our own then to dis- 
cuss, laugh, tease, and quarrel together. 
This righted our own thinking about 
them and theirs about us. We were both 
willing to learn and share. With them 
we sailed, bicycled, walked, hiked, and 
visited. 

Only once did we realize we were 
outsiders in a foreign land, for on July 
4th only the Americans banded together 
beneath a statue of Abraham Lincoln in 
Frogner Park. Somehow this meant 
more to me than any other Fourth of 
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SAS. 


8 CITIES FOR 1 FARE. Here’s real saving! 
The S-A-S Stopover Plan allows you to 
visit 8 or more cities for round-trip fare 
to one. Go one route, return another, 
enjoy the unsurpassed luxury and com- 
fort of S-A-S. You're entirely on your 
; own, free to stop over at your favorite 
historic, cultural and vacation centers 
for days or months. 


Serves MORE Cities - $< 
, in Europe Than Any 


interest. 
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ON YOUR SABBATICAL 


EUROPE=: 
Near East 
2 NEW Budget Programs—Perfect for Teachers 


PENNY-WISE TOURS. Your choice of 6 exciting, 
2- or 3-week all-expense tours to 9 countries for 
as little as $500.00 including 
air trip. Visit great cities, 
museums, renowned points of 
in * famed 
S-A-S comfort. Tours are non- 
conducted; you've plenty of 
time on your own. 


Travel 


SCAWVOUIWA VIAN states srsren 
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July ever celebrated. We had been 
given many chances so recently to think 
about and discuss our own country and 
its policies; our own philosophies were 
greatly strengthened and reviewed. 

Summer school included two week- 
end excursians to widely varied sections 
of Norway, combining the historical 
with new trends and a general good 
time. 














Sad to Leave 






It was a sad day when the six weeks 
flew to a close and our small roots in 
Norway had to be pulled up. My stay 
was climaxed by a trip through the 
noted fjord country and a whirlwind 
monument-and-city tour of Europe. We 
skimmed the surface and met the many 
rushing tourists in each city. We won 
dered where the real dwellers were. We 
felt a lacking somewhere. Our happiest 
thoughts recalled the day we no longer 
needed the famous Philip Boardman 
booklet, How to Feel at Home in Nor- 
way,” because we felt truly at home 
there—that we really “belonged” in that 
wonderful country. 
























Interested in summer study? The 
March Scholastic Teacher will carry a 
full list of summer school sessions in 
this country and abroad. 































<1 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Dept. ST 
s Other Transatlantic Line ! Please send me literature checked: ‘ 
& (C0 Extra-City 
i SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ie Wipe 
OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS Address (0 Penny-Wise 
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Sail to Evrope 


‘ 
ia | 


White Empress style 


GOT A SABBATICAL? This winter is an ideal time to visit 
England and see the historic landmarks that will figure promi- 
nently in the Coronation. En route, enjoy Canadian Pacific 
luxury. Relax in large, liveable staterooms. Delight in superb 
meals, unexcelled service. Indulge in shipboard sports...make 
new friends among the discriminating people who sail White 
Empress. 


SAILINGS 


Dec. 10 Jan.3 Jan. 14 Feb. 11 
Feb. 25 Mar. 11 Mar. 25 Apr. 8 


Canadian Pacific has boat train connections from Montreal to shipside 
at Saint John, New Brunswick, for Empress winter sailings. 


Special sailing—Empress of Scotland from New York, Mar. 27 
First Class, $222 up Tourist, $152 up 


For reservations, see your local agent or Canadian Pacific 
in principal cities in United States and Canada. 

















Yow ll Need These 


Bon Voyage 
Necessities 


1. Passport. Apply early for this nec- 


| essary item. Go in person to the U. S. 


Passport Agency in New York City, 
Miami, or San Francisco; to the Dept. 
of State in Washington, D. C.; or to any 
Federal court in your locality that is au- 
thorized to naturalize aliens. Bring your 
birth certificate, a witness, and $10. 
Passports are good for two years; re- 
newable for $5. 

Will you visit Finland, Western Ger- 
many, Iceland, Yugoslavia, or Turkey? 
If so, you need a visa to enter. Obtain- 
able for $2 from the Consulate General 
of each country. To visit Austria you 
need no visa, but to enter Vienna you 
need a special “Grey Card.” Free of 
charge from the Allied High Commis- 
sion Permit Office, c/o State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Once you have your little green book, 
hang on to it. If lost, it will mean time 


| wasted waiting for replacement. 


If you are not an American citizen, 
get a re-entry permit from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and a 
Treasury Sailing Permit from your local 
Collector of Internal Revenue office. 

2. Health Certificate. To re-enter the 
U. S. you need a certificate showing you 
have been vaccinated against small pox 
sometime within three years before 
leaving the country. Shots for typhoid, 
typhus, etc., are not required but rec- 
ommended if you're to travel in south- 
ern Europe. 

3. Travelers Checks. Best method of 


| carrying cash. Be sure you spend the 


currency of one country within its bor- 
ders or you'll lose money. Travelers 
checks in small amounts will help you 
come out even. 

4. Shopping check list. Keep a list of 
what you buy, with the cost. You can 
bring in $500 of merchandise duty free. 
A list and your sales checks will help 
you fill out the customs declaration 
form prior to re-entering the U. S. 

If returning by ship, send your large 
packages directly from the store to your 
ship. Will save you lots of toting prob- 
lems. 

If returning by air, remember your 
baggage weight allowance is only 66 
pounds. 

5. Your camera. Black and white film 
is available in most standard sizes in 
most European countries, but to play it 
safe, take a supply with you. There is 
no Kodacolor film in Europe, and Koda- 
chrome is scarce. 

—MarGARET E. McDonacp 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

News pages, pp. 7-10, contain mate- 
rial useful for practically all classes. 

WORLD HISTORY, WORLD GE- 
OGRAPHY—“Newsmakers” (Gen. Paik), 
p. 6. Atomic energy unit, esp. “10th 
Birthday of the Atomic Age,” pp. 12-13. 

AMERICAN HISTORY, PROBLEMS 
OF DEMOCRACY-—Atomic energy unit, 
pp. 12-16. 

CIVICS, CITIZENSHIP—“Good Citi- 
zens at Work,” p. 11. “American Lib- 
erty,” p. 25. 

MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
—“How Would You Solve It?” p. 23. 

PERSONAL GUIDANCE—“Ask Gay 
Head,” p. 22. 

VOCATIONAL — “Career Club,” p. 
17. 

HEALTH—“To Your Good Health,” 
e ¥ 8 
PERSONAL FINANCES—“Are You 
Budget-Wise?” p- 26. 


Unit: ATOMIC ENERGY 
(pp. 12-16) 


In the Unit 

The hydrogen bomb experiments last 
month at Eniwetok focused attention on 
the subject of atomic energy. See the 
news pages for information on the H- 
bomb test. General background for the 
H-bomb article is provided by “The 
Atom in War,” pp. 12-13, which also 
notes the 10th anniversary (December 
2, 1952) of the first successful con- 
trolled atomic chain reaction. 

The rest of the unit deals with peace- 
time applications of atomic energy 
(especially radioisotopes and atomic 
power), and discusses atomic energy as 
a business—a gigantic Government busi- 
ness which is gradually giving rise to 
numerous private businesses. 

In connection with the unit, note the 
vocational article on opportunities in 
science. The vocabulary column on 
page 21 is devoted entirely to key 
atomic energy terms. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 12: (1) From what sub- 
stances is atomic energy produced? 
Which countries are our largest sup- 
pliers of uranium? (2) Which countries 
are known to have built atomic bombs? 
(3) What is the connection between 
Las Vegas, Eniwetok, and atomic 
bombs? 

2. Pages 13-16: (1) What are each 
of the following: radioisotopes? Geiger 
counters? radioactive tracers? (2) Give 
an example which shows how atomic 


Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
December 10, 1952 


Unit: Southern Africa. 
(No issues during Christmas holidays) 


January 7, 1953 
Unit: Foreign Aid 

January 14, 1953 
Unit: China 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 

January 21, 1953 
Unit: The New Administration 








energy has been put to worthwhile 
peacetime use in each of the following 
fields: medicine; agriculture; electricity; 
oil industry. (3) What are two impor- 
tant functions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission? (4) In what ways do pri- 
vate industries, universities, and our 
national government work together in 
the production of atomic energy? 


Preparation 

How old was your average student 
in 1945? How much of the facts do the 
remember about the first atomic stom 
dropped on Hiroshima? Such memories 
will be very vague for many, if not 
most students. This should be taken 
into consideration when this unit is pre- 
sented. Some students may even con- 
fuse fictional information obtained from 
“space-ship” stories they have read or 
experienced from radio and television 
with the real facts. 

Here are some suggested procedures 
in teaching the unit; 

1. If more than one period is avail- 
able for teaching the unit, introduce 
the unit with a filmstrip. Check your 
school’s film library. Three good film 
strips are (a) Up and Atom; (b) How 
To Live With The Atom; (c) World 
Control Of Atomic Energy. Each is 
available from Film Publishers, 25 
Broad Street, N.Y.C. 

2. Leave the responsibility for teach- 
ing the science of atomic energy to the 
science teacher, who can correlate his 
work with the teaching of the unit. 

3. Encourage students to bring to 
class pictures and cartoons on atomic 
energy. If a film strip is not available, 
these visual aids will be all the more 
valuable in teaching the unit. 

4. Students should be assigned to 
read the suggested reading references. 
The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 


erature lists many others under the 






headings “Atomic Energy” and “Radio- 
activity.” Scan the list of suggested 
activities. 


THE ATOM IN WAR (p. 12) 
Aim 

To learn how atomic energy has been 
put to use as a war weapon and why 
the control of atomic energy is impor- 
tant to world peace. 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Atomic Energy,” Vital Speeches, 
10/1/52. (2) “Britain’s Own Bang,” 
Newsweek, 10/13/52. (3) “When Atom 
Bomb Struck,” Life, 9/29/52. (4) 
“Medical Examination of Hiroshima Pa- 
tients,” Science, 9/26/52. (5) “Could 
U. S. Plants Stand an A-Bombing?” 
Business Week, 9/6/52. 


Motivation 

Tell the class the story of Franken- 
stein, the scientist who created a “thing” 
which destroyed its creator. Do you 
think that scientists in developing atom- 
ic energy have created a Frankenstein 
monster? Justify your point of view. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Some people believe that fear of 
destruction by a “rain of atomic bombs” 
may prevent a World War III. What do 
you think? 

2. Have students report on the U.N. 
and Russian plans for atomic energy 
control, indicating the differences. 
Should the U. N. yield to Russia’s de- 
mands? Why or why not? 

3. Why is it incorrect to speak of the 
“secret” of atomic energy? 

4. If you had been present at the 
testing grounds of atomic weapons, 
what would you have seen? 


Summary 

One writer said, “There can be only 
one defense against the atom bomb- 
peace. The word ‘war’ has become syn- 
onymous with suicide.” Do you agree? 
Why or why not? 


Activities 

1. Some students may have brothers 
in the group that observed A-bomb ex- 
plosions in Nevada. Have them get the 
story to be told in class. Students can 
also write imaginary accounts of “I Saw 
The A-Bomb Tests At Las Vegas.” 

2. Part of the lesson could include a 
“We-the-People-Speak” program. “Sur- 
vivors” of the Hiroshima blast can tell 
of their experiences, what they were 
doing when the bomb fell, what hap- 
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pened afterward, etc. The group would 
include hospital personnel, store mer- 
chants, factory workers, pedestrians, etc. 

8. Bright students can be assigned 
to prepare newspaper stories as report- 
ers might have written them after vis 
iting Hiroshima following the A-bomb 
blast. Good background information is 
provided by John Hersey’s Hiroshima. 

4. Another group of bright students 
could be assigned to read up on the 
Russian and U. N. plans for contro] of 
atomic energy. This information can be 
obtained from history textbooks and 
other library reference materials. 

5. Suggest to the school’s librarian 
that a display of books and pamphlets 
on atomic energy be set up in the 
library, or that a reading list of such 
materials be posted for the use of stu- 
dents. 

6. Some students may be interested 
in a term project of making a scrap book 
on the theme of atomic energy. 

7. Part of the lesson could include 
a report made by students on your com 
munity’s organization and program for 
civil defense. Students should be told 
to find out what part teen-agers can 
play in civil defense in your community. 


TOOLS For 


“ATOM IN PEACE” and “ATOM AT 
WORK” (pp. 13-16) 
Aim 
To learn how atomic energy has been 
put to profitable and effective peace- 
time uses. 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Atomic Furnace,” Time, 9/22/ 
52. (2) “Power Breeder At Arco, Ida- 
ho,” Newsweek, 9/15/52. (3) “Atoms 
For Cancer,” Collier's, 10/11/52. (4) 
“Threshold of a New Age,” Vital 
Speeches, 7/1/52, (5) “More Daring 
Atom Program,” Science Digest, 10/52. 


Motivation 

The invention of the machine gave 
the world an “industrial revolution” 
which brought about many changes 
from the days of hand labor. When 
scientists can fully control atomic en- 
ergy, we may have an “atomic revolu- 
tion.” What peacetime uses of atomic 
energy already show promise of an 
“atomic revolution’? 


Discussion Questions 
1. How have radioisotopes given a 
“new set of eyes” to: (a) doctors? (b) 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Foreign Aid 


January 7 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Fight on Foreign Aid, 
by Dewey Anderson, 1952, free, Public 
Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave 
nue, Washington 3, D. C. New Ways 
to Meet Old Problems (Pub. No. 167), 
1951, 15¢, League of Women Voters, 
1026 17th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
Why Foreign Aid: Facts About the 
Mutual Security Program, no date, free, 
Office of Public Information, Mutual 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
United Nations Work and Programs for 
Technical Assistance (U. N. °51.1.2), 
1951, 15¢, Columbia University Press, 
International Documents Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Point 4: 
Helping People to Help Themselves 
(Economic Outlook Vol. 12 No. 11), 
1951, 15¢, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 718 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Our Economic Policy 
at Home and Abroad, by M. B. Folsom, 
1951, free, Committee for Economic 
Development, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “What Foreign Aid Is 
Costing U. S. in Dollars,” Congressional 
Digest, Aug. 1952. “Privately Run 
Point 4,” Newsweek, Oct. 13, 1952. 


“Foreign Aid: What Sort? How Much? 
How Long?” by R. M. Bissell, Foreign 
Affairs, Oct. 1952. “Colombo Plan 1951- 
1952,” Current History, Aug. 1952. 
“Foreign Aid: What Comes Next?” 
Business Week, Oct. 11, 1952. “Why 
Allies Kick About Aid,” U. S. News & 
World Report, Aug. 15, 1952. “Should 
U. S. Give More Economic Aid to Eu- 
rope?” by H. C, Gary, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, Mar. 15, 1952. “Norway’s Lit- 
tle Point Four,” by E. Bjol, Nation, May 
24, 1952. “Sun Never Sets on U. S. 
Frontiers,” U. §. News & World Report, 
Aug. 22, 1952. 

FILMS: Fate of a Child, 17 minutes, 
sale or rent, Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division, United Nations, New 
York. Role of the U. N. Technical As- 
sistance program in developing back- 
ward areas. Article 55, 10 minutes, sale 
or rent, United Nations Film Division. 
Technical assistance given to Bolivia 
under Article 55 of the United Nations 
Charter. This Is Recovery, 8 minutes, 
free-loan, A. F. Films, Room 1001, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. History, 
mechanics and purposes of E.C.A. 


agricultural scientists? (c) automobile 
engineers? (As students develop their 
answers, lead them to the use of the 
terms, “Geiger counters,” “radioactive 
tracers.” ) 

2. Why do scientists feel that man’s 
control over atomic energy may even- 
tually lea. to raising living standards in 
the backward areas of the world? 

3. What is meant by saying that 
there is no “secret” of atomic energy? 

4. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
which controls the production and re- 
search of atomic energy, is made up of 
civilians, not military men. Do you think 
that this is a wise policy? Why or why 


not? 


Activities 

1. As a lesson summary, have the 
class make a notebook outline of peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. 

2. Some students may find it con- 
venient to speak to their family doctors 
to acquire information about the use of 
radioactive materials in the field of 
medicine. An industry in your com- 
munity may be doing experimental work 
with such materials. 

3. A group of your more capable stu- 
dents can work on a project of an atom 
ic energy display—“Atomic Energy in 
Peace and War.” 

4. Distribute blank outline maps of 
the U. S. to the class. Suggest use of 
little “bombs” drawn in pencil to desig 
nate atomic energy projects. The map 
on page 14 will serve as a guide. 

5. Call on the cartoonist to 
draw or suggest an idea for an addi 
tional feature to be added to the car- 
toon on page 14, which would carry 
along the theme of the original cartoon. 


class 


Atomic Energy Reading List 

1. No Place to Hide. David Bradley. 
(Bantam Books) 

2. The Struggle for Atomic Energy. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet) 

3. Atomic Challenge. Higinbotham 
and Lindley. (Headline Series, Foreign 
Policy Association) 

4. The Story of the Atomic Bomb. 
William Laurence (N. Y. Times pam- 
phlet) 

5. Town Meeting of the Air (123 
West 43 Street, N. Y. C.). Several tran- 
scripts of radio discussions on atomic 
energy and related subjects are avail- 
able. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 27 
I. Atomic Lingo: a-4, b-1, c-3, d-2, e-5. 
II. Cause and Effect: Group I-1-R, 2-C, 
3-C; Group II—1-C, 2-R, 3-C., 
Ill. In Peace and War: 1-a, 2-c, 3-b, 4-c. 
IV. Atomic Facts: 1-T, 2-O, 3-F, 4-O. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 21-T 














With Ansco Superpan Press Film in your camera 
you ll find plenty to 
shoot around home! 





The simplest kind of indoor lighting equipment is all you need 
to make pictures like this on Ansco Superpan Press Film! 


Ask for Ansco Superpan Press Film 


B, loading your camera with Ansco 
Superpan PressFilm you open up the 
whole indoor world to picture taking 


possibilities! 


In many cases, you'll find ample light 
for indoor snapshots near big windows 
in daytime. For complete independence 
of the sun, all you need is a simple 
flashbulb unit and a supply of flash- 
bulbs, or two reflector-type photoflood 
bulbs or two regular photofloods with 
suitable reflectors. 


You'll find that simple, easy-to-follow 
directions come with the bulbs you buy, 
and are also packed with each roll of 
Ansco Superpan Press Film. 


While planning your indoor snap- 
shots, don’t forget to take some pictures 
for the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photo 
Awards. The 45 cash prizes listed below 
make it worth your while! 





STRICTLY FOR STUDENTS! 45 CASH PRIZES! 


$1350 Cash in 15 Picture Divisions 
Ist Prize — $50 Cash in each Division Three Scholarships! 
2nd Prize —$25 Cash in each Division 45 Honorable Mention Awards! 
3rd Prize—$15 Cash in each Division Plus Regional Awards! 
For full information write today to Scholastic-Ansco Photographic Awards 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N, Y. 


IMPORTANT: Every Cash Prize is Doubled if the Prize-Winning Picture Was Made on 
ANSCO FILM! 





ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 
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In my last letter, I told you that you 
never need worry about buying life 
insurance—that even if you couldn't 
continue with your program you'd still 
be way ahead. 

I've already explained borrowing on 
your policy or taking the cash value, so 
let's consider now your other choices in 
the event things go wrong. 

You could take Paid Up Insurance, 
using the money you've already paid in’ 
For example, if you took out a $10,000 
policy at eighteen, and 10 years later 
couldn't continue with it—you could 
turn it in for a policy of $2,630 and 
never pay another penny! 

Or you could take Extended Insurance.’ 
That way the full $10,000 policy would 
remain in effect for 24 years and 261 
days—again without paying another 
penny! 

If you'd left in your dividends, 
these guaranteed benefits would be sub- 
stantially increased. 

Chances are, Jerry, you'll never need 
any of these choices but it's good to 
know they're available and guaranteed. 


Affectionately, 


Dad 


“Your Policy guarantees you'll never lose on life insurance!" 


S MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © ORGANIZED 
BOC BROADWAY, NEWARK, MEW JERSEY 





See what you know 
about “get-up | 
and go! 


Running a kickoff back for a touchdown ... or leading the cheers on the sideline 
-.. Or just going wild in the stands... they all take pep. And, the more pep you have— 
the more fun you have. So, just for fun, see if you can answer the questions below. 











1, What's the best defense against fatigue 
and poor health ? 


As your coach or doctor will tell you, line up your defense 
this way! Get plenty of exercise, rest and fresh air. Practice 
cleanliness, and make sure your diet includes all of the 
seven. basic foods. Remember, bread is one of the seven 
basic foods. Eat bread at every meal every day. 





x 


2. How fast does bread start to 
release energy ? 


Bread starts to release fuel for energy almost as soon as it 
is eaten. It continues to release this energy steadily over a 
long period. That’s the reason so many coaches advise their 
players to eat toast shortly before game time. It’s the reason 
you should eat bread for extra energy in work or play. 


3. How do top coaches feel about 
the value of bread ? 


Wally Butts, head football coach and athletic director of 
the University of Georgia, has guided his team to many 
victories. His record includes wins in the Rose Bowl, the 
Sugar Bowl and the Orange Bowl, as well as conference 
championships. Coach Butts says, “Bread, good American 
enriched bread, is the most popular food in the diet of our 
athletes. During the football season, toast is served at our 
training table at every meal every day. Bread provides our 
athletes with extra energy and body building nourishment.” 


Penny for penny — enriched bread provides 
more of the things your body needs — more 
generously — than any other food. 


Abe 





EBOOK PARADE 


A FEATURED PROGRAM 
ON MORE THAN 1000 RADIO STATIONS 


Introduced as a Public Service by 
BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


Do you like to hear about adventure, excitement, and the 
way a 17-year-old boy helped prevent a war in India? Or 
perhaps you'd want to know more about one of the most 
amazing and daring sea voyages in history. 

Then you'll surely want to hear the radio program 
entitled “THE TEEN AGE BOOK PARADE.” It is now 
being presented by more than 1000 radio stations in every 
part of the country. 

The “Book Parade” is a series of programs devoted to 
books that are fun to read, books that you will enjoy. Each 
program features a detailed review by an outstanding 
book critic who tells you all about the one special book 
he’s certain will entertain you. 

Here is your opportunity to become familiar with many 
of the greatest books ever written. 

Write to your loval radio radio station and ask about 
“The Teen Age Book Parade.” 


























TO THE TEACHER: 


If your local radio station does not now include “The Teen 
Age Book Parade” in its schedule, may we suggest that you 
write to the station’s Program Director. In many cities the 
“Book Parade” is presented in cooperation with schools and 
public libraries. High school students participate in round- 
table discussions of the books reviewed, teachers take part in 
the program, and civic leaders lend their cooperation. 

“The Book Parade” attempts, through radio, to increase read- 
ing by teen agers in a world where many attractions of lesser 
importance are competing for their time and attention. 


BROADCAST Music, Inc. 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD + TORONTO + MONTREAL 
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Newsmakers 4 


WORLD’S BEST ATHLETE? 


WHO’S THE outstanding athlete 
of all time? The amazing Indian of 
granddad’s day—“Old Jim” Thorpe 
(now 64)? Or that incredible kid 
from California—“Young Bob” Ma- 
thias (now 22), who has just ended 
another starring season as fullback 
for Stanford University? 

Both are winners of the gruelling 
Olympic decathlon—a series of 10 
tests in running, jumping, hurdling, 
pole vaulting, hurling the discus, 
throwing the javelin, and putting the 
shot. Old Jim won the event in 1912. 
Young Bob won in 1948 and in 1952. 
He’s the only man ever to win the 
Olympic decathlon twice—and he 
broke the world record both times! 
He has bettered nine of Old Jim’s 
decathlon marks (everything but the 
1,500-meter run). 

What about other sports? Thorpe 
was an All-America football star at 


Carlisle (Pa.) Indian School and a 
big league baseball player for seven 


years. He excelled in basketball, 
wrestling, and lacrosse. 

In high school, Mathias played 
bang-up football and baseball, and 
was picked for the all-state basket- 
ball team. He has been a consistent 
ground gainer in his two years of 
college football. 

Robert Bruce Mathias comes from 
a family of athletes. His father, a 
Tulare, Calif., doctor, was an all- 
state football player in his college 


Wide World photo 


"Old Jim” (left), “Young Bob” (right) 


days. Bob’s two brothers have won 
honors in football and track; his “kid 
sister,” in swimming. 

Neighborhood boys used to meet 
in the Mathias backyard to see who 
could run the fastest and jump the 
highest. At 12, Bob could high jump 
five feet six inches. (The world rec- 
ord is six feet 11 inches.) 

At Tulare High, Bob broke 21 
records in high school track. His 
coach persuaded him to train for the 
decathlon. The next year (1948), he 
entered the Olympic Games—and at 
17, became the youngest decathlon 
winner in Olympic history. 

Mathias—brown-haired and blue- 
eyed—stands six-feet-three- inches 
and weighs 200 pounds. He is a lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Reserve, and 
goes on active duty after his gradu- 
ation from Stanford next year. 

“Are you scared just before .an 
event?” he’s often asked. “Sure,” says 
Bob, “but when the pressure’s on, I 
like it best.” Since boyhood, Bob has 
kept a sign in his room at home. It 
reads: “A winner never quits, and a 
quitter never wins.” 


YOUNG MAN OF KOREA 


A BOYISH-LOOKING general— 
probably the youngest commander 
of a major army in the world—may 
be in for a bigger job in Korea. He 
is Lt. Gen. Paik Sun Yup, chief of 
staff of the army of the Republic of 
Korea (ROK). Reports of Paik’s age 
range from 31 to 34. 

On his Korean trip, President-elect 
Dwight Eisenhower wants to find 
out whether South Koreans can take 
over more of the fighting. This would 
bring greater responsibility to young 
General Paik and his young army. 

The ROK army is four years old. 
It was set up when the Republic of 
Korea was founded in 1948. When 
North Korean Communists attacked 
South Korea in 1950, some ROK sol- 
diers fought bravely. But many ran 
away. 

United Nations forces came to 
South Korea's rescue. 

The U. S. and South Korea turned 


United Press photo 
ROK General Paik Sun Yup (left), rid- 
ing in jeep with U. S. Admiral Arleigh 
Burke, while both were on duty with 
U. N. truce negotiators in Korea last year. 


the “run-away army” into a “stand- 
and-fight” army. South Korea ex- 
panded the army fourfold—to nearly 
400,000 men. Uncle Sam is outfitting 
the ROK’s with weapons, equipment, 
and uniforms. ROK’s attend Ameri- 
can-run “war schools” in Korea and 
in the United States. 

Recently the ROK’s whipped the 
Reds in bloody battles for key posi- 
tions, such as White Horse Mountain 
and Capitol Hill. United Nations 
forces now look on the ROK’s with 
new respect as tough, battle-tested 
allies. 

But ROK’s still have lots to learn. 
To most of them, the art of war is 
“something new.” The Japanese— 
who ruled Korea for 40 years before 
World War II—let few Koreans take 
military training. 

Paik Sun Yup was one. The Japa- 
nese sent him to a military college 
in Manchuria, China. After gradua- 
tion in 1941, Paik joined the Japa- 
nese army, and fought against the 
Chinese during World War II. When 
the war ended, Paik went to South 
Korea, and joined the ROK police 
force. 

Then came the Communist attack. 
Paik was made a general in com- 
mand of an ROK army division. His 
division proved itself one of the 
“fightingest” in the ROK army. 

Paik was appointed chief of staft 
last summer. As a ROK general he 
gets $31 a month—less than the pay 
of a U. S. “buck private.” 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Atomic energy will soon be 
the nation’s biggest business (p. 14). WORLD NEWS 
IN REVIEW (P. 8-10)—H-bomb experiments held at 
Eniwetok; Meany heads AFL; portable TV is forecast; 
Ohio theatre offers “free” movies; Russians reject In- 
dia’s Korea peace plan; Spain, budget squabbles split 
UNESCO; Papagos wins by landslide in Greece. 


ATOMIC TEAMWORK: Ten Western European 
nations are giving the world a lesson in cooperation. 
They are teaming up to build the world’s most power- 
ful atom smasher on a site recently chosen near Geneva, 
Switzerland. Scientists will use this international lab- 
oratory (expected to take five or six years to build) to 
study peacetime use of atomic energy. 


TOP O’ THE SKY: TV station WFAA in Dallas, 
Texas, aims to build what would probably be the world’s 
tallest man-made structure—a transmitting tower 1,747 
feet high. The Empire State Building is a mere 1,472 
feet, including its 222-foot TV tower. 


AND STILL GROWING! Every day, on the aver- 
age—says the magazine Printer’s Ink—10,501 Americans 
are born, 4,074 die, 720 people migrate to the U. S., 
and 85 leave this country—a net gain of 7,062 per day. 
And the fast-increasing American people (latest esti- 
mate, 157,505,000) this year are chewing 120,000 tons 
of gum—more than 22 billion sticks. 


HOW MANY STARS? On a clear night you can see 
a few thousand stars with the naked eye. The biggest of 
all telescopes—the 200-inch giant on Mt. Palomar in Cal- 
ifornia—reveals perhaps 100,000,000. Scientists believe 
there are 100,000,000,000 more stars in our own galaxy 
alone. And besides that, the heavens are strewn with 
“black stars,” maybe another 100,000,000,000. We can’t 
see them, but we can “hear” them. They give off radio 
waves, that sometimes “jammed” radar apparatus during 
World War II. Recently huge bowl-shaped “radio tele- 
scopes” has been built to listen in on these unseen mons- 
ters in space. Probably the giant of all radio ‘scopes is 
the one the British are building at Manchester, England. 
It's 300 feet high, and big enough to make a dome for 
Times Square in New York City. The billion-dollar proj- 
ect is scheduled for completion during 1954. 


STILL COUNTING THE VOTES: General Eisen- 
hower won't really be elected President until the elector- 
al college gets around to cast its votes December 15— 
and World Week’s readers are still reporting their “straw 
votes” in pre-election Presidential polls. The latest: 
Parkesburg, Pa., H. S., grades 9-12, Eisenhower 54, 
Stevenson 54. Gueydan, La., H. S., Stevenson 92, Eisen- 
hower 90. Waterville-Whitehouse-Monclova School, 
Waterville, O., Eisenhower 83, Stevenson 33. Owosso, 
Mich., Bible College high school civics class, Eisen- 
hower 139, Stevenson 19. 






























” Wide World photo 


TEEN-AGE CHIEF: Chief Ben Sacquat (left) of the 
Kickapoo Indian tribe is shown dressing up 17-year-old 
Jimmie Rhodd for the ceremony last month at which 
Jimmie became chief of the 750 loway Indians. He 
wears a bear-claw necklace, the traditional mark of the 
Ioway chief. Jimmie plays football for his high school, 
in St. Joseph, Mo. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NEW ASIAN TROUBLE SPOTS—(1) IRAQ is the latest 
Middle East country to flare up with anti-Western riots. 
A mob stoned the British Embassy in Bagdad and 
wrecked part of the U. S. Information Service. (2) 
INDONESIA faces a serious threat from its own army. 
Three of the country’s seven divisions of troops openly 
defy the defense minister. A revolt, or at least a big 
shake-up in the government, may result. (3) VIET NAM 
—which has fought Communist rebels since 1946--faces 
a new threat. Over a recently completed railroad from 
Communist China, Russian-made supplies are pouring 


to the rebels. 






ENDQUOTE: Do you feel gloomy about civilization’s 
prospects in these days of A-bombs (see unit, p. 12) 
and H-bombs (see p. 8)? Albert Einstein (whose sci- 
entific and mathematical genius helped lay the foun- 
dation for our “Atomic Age”) says: “The discovery of 
nuclear chain reactions need not bring about the des- 
truction of mankind, any more than the discovery of 
matches did.” 
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Do We Have the H-Bomb? 


Hes the United States devel- 
oped a hydrogen bomb—many 
times more powerful than an 
atomic bomb? 

Americans are asking that ques- 
tion, following reports of a terrific 
test explosion last month at Eni- 
wetok atoll in the Pacific Ocean. 
(See map, Oct. 15 issue.) 

On January 31, 1950, President 
Truman told the Atomic Energy 
Commission to build a hydrogen 
bomb. On November 16, 1952, the 
AEC announced that tests at Eni- 
wetok this fall included “experiments 
contributing to the thermonuclear 
weapons research” and that these 
tests had been “successful.” 

“Thermonuclear,” scientists said, 
referred to the hydrogen bomb. The 
hydrogen bomb is a bomb in which 
atoms of hydrogen would be forced 
to combine under great heat and 
pressure to form helium. This would 
release energy with explosive force. 
The sun gets its heat and light by 
this process. 

The AEC kept tight secrecy on 
details of the Eniwetok tests. But 


reports of a blast on November 1 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS 


came back to the United States in 
letters from some of the 11,000 civi- 
lians and military personnel in the 
test area. 

These letters—now under investi- 
gation for possible security violations 
—told of a flash of light and heat 
which warmed the backs of men 30 
miles away, of a flame two miles 
wide and five miles high, of an is- 
land which burned for hours and 
then disappeared. 

What’s Behind lt: The vague 
wording of the AEC announcement 
left many questions unanswered: 

Did the AEC really test a hydro- 
gen bomb—or was it some new type 
of atomic explosion, such as a large 
atomic bomb set off underwater? 

If it was a hydrogen explosion, 
was it a small-model test or a full- 
size bomb? 


Wide World photo 


“GREETINGS, MR. PRESIDENT!” President Harry S. Truman (left) and President- 
elect Dwight D. Eisenhower met at the White House November 18. The 
President and his successor, who will be inaugurated January 20, reviewed U. S. 
policies in order to make the change-over of administrations as smooth as 
possible and to-demonstrate America’s national unity to the rest of the world. 
“Ike” last week appointed Ezra Taft Benson of Utah, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Arthur Summerfield Jr. of Michigan, Postmaster General; Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Houston, Texas, publisher, Federal Security Administrator; Governor Sherman 
Adams of New Hampshire, Assistant to the President; Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest 
of Bountiful, Utah, Treasurer of the U. S. (See also photos on the next page.) 


IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Is the U. S. now ready to produce 
and stockpile hydrogen bombs (as 
we do A-bombs)? Two great new 
atomic energy plants are being built 
to speed the H-bomb production 
and development program. 

Can Russia make a hydrogen 
bomb? Scientists expect the Russians 
can learn the secret—just as they 
learned how to make the atomic 
bomb within a few years after the 
U. S. used it in World War II. 

Are we justified in spending the 
billions necessary to develop the 
H-bomb—which scientists say is un- 
likely ever to have any peacetime 
use because the explosion is uncon- 
trollable? 

Would any nation take the terrible 
responsibility of using the H-bomb 
in war? 


Meany Named AFL Head 


George Meany, 58, is the new 
president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

He was. elected by the AFL execu- 
tive council last week, following the 
death November 21 of William 
Green, 82, in Coshocton, Ohio. Green 
had been president of the Federation 
since 1924. William Schnitzler, presi- 
dent of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers Union, was named to 
succeed Meany as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The AFL is the largest organized 
labor group in the U. S. It includes 
unions which have a total of eight 
million members. Meany has been 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL since 
1940. For the past year he was its 
acting head, because Green had 
been ill. 

Green, former Ohio State Senator 
and lay Baptist preacher, was the 
Federation’s second president. He 
followed Samuel Gompers, who is 
sometimes called the “father of or- 
ganized labor” in the U. S. 

Under Green’s leadership, the 
AFL gained in membership, but lost 
its control over much of the labor 
movement. The CIO was formed 












































within the AFL in the 1930s and 
split away as a separate organiza- 
tion. At its meeting last week, the 
AFL executive council urged the 
CIO to cooperate toward a reunion 
of the labor movement. 

Green's death followed by just 12 
days that of Philip Murray, CIO presi- 
dent. The CIO had not agreed on Mur- 
rays successor as we went to press. 


Carry Your Own TV? 


Will we someday have portable 
television sets? 

That's a possibility opened up by 
the Radio Corporation of America 
laboratories in Princeton, N. J., 
which last month displayed a new 
kind of TY set. It is a quarter the 
size of today’s average parlor TV. 
The experimental set uses “transis- 
tors,” each the size of a kernel of 
corn, in place of radio vacuum tubes. 
(Only the picture tube is of the 
vacuum type.) The set is battery 
operated, but takes much less power 
than ordinary TV sets because tran- 
sistors, unlike vacuum tubes, have 
no filaments to be lighted. 

Transistors consist of a crystal of 
germanium (a light metal) housed 
in plastic and wire. 

RCA engineers say transistors will 
make possible, eventually, television 
sets costing only half as much as 
present receivers. 

The transistor isn’t yet ready for 
the market, according to Dr. E. W. 
Engstrom, vice president of the RCA 
laboratories division. Pfoduction 
costs now run between $15 and $25 
apiece. But he pointed out the first 
radio vacuum tubes cost $12 apiece 
—compared with 21 cents today. 


“Free” Films Tested 


Donate-as-you-leave replaced 
pay-as-you-enter at a neighbor- 
hood movie theatre in Columbus, 
Ohio, last month. 

Lee J. Hofheimer and Albert L. 
Sugarman own the 320-seat theatre. 
The first shows under the new sys- 
tem drew a full house. 

The theatre owners opened their 
doors, admission free, in protest 
against the 20 per cent Federal tax 
on amusement admissions. They in- 
vited those who attended to drop in 
a contribution when they left—after 
the double feature. 

Hofheimer and Sugarman said 
they got the idea from a theatre in 
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Washington State. Spokesmen for 
the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., be- 
lieve the “free film” plan is spreading 
“in the West.” 

What's Behind It: Theatre owners 
are looking for ways to fill their 
movie houses. They blame declining 
attendance not only on the admission 
tax but also on the competition of 
television. 

The Columbus men feel they can 
make more money by accepting con- 
tributions than by selling tickets and 
charging the admission tax. They 
believe that such contributions are 
not taxable. 

Besides, a “full house” means more 
popcorn, candy bar, and peanut sales 
inside the theatre. This sideline re- 
turns high profits to operators. 


Reds Kill Truce Plan 


The lingering hope for an early 
truce in Korea was shattered last 
week by Soviet Russia. 

In a speech to the U. N. General 
Assembly, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky rejected the 
most hopeful compromise proposal 
yet offered for the exchange of Ko- 





rean prisoners of war. Prisoner- 
exchange is the only remaining issue 
blocking a truce in the Korean war. 

India presented the suggested 
compromise: 

1. All prisoners would be released 
to a commission consisting of two 
Communist nations (Czechoslovakia 
and Poland) and two non-Commu- 
nist nations (Sweden and Switzer- 
land). These four would pick a fifth 
nation as “umpire.” 

2. The commission would prompt- 
ly send home those prisoners who 
wish to go home. 

3. No force would be used against 
prisoners either “to prevent or effect , 
their return to their homeland.” 

4. After 90 days a peace confer- 
ence would be held. Among other 
things, the conference would decide 
what to do with those prisoners who 
refused to go home. 

The Western Allies were divided 
on the Indian proposal—particularly 
on the last point (the fate of U. N.- 
held Chinese and North Koreans 
who refused to return to their home- 
land). Britain favored acceptance 
of the proposed Indian proposal with 
an amendment. The United Nations 
(this amendment declared) should 





United Press photo 


ATOMS GO TO SCHOOL: Students of the New York City High School of Com- 
merce use a Geiger counter (held by the girl at right) to find small uranium stone 
hidden among non-radioactive rocks. New Yorkers are the nation’s first high 
school students to use radioisotopes in classroom study of atomic energy. 


be responsible for “the resettlement 
of these men in conditions of peace- 
ful employment.” 

The United States wanted addi- 
tional amendments to the Indian 
proposal to make certain that no 
force or pressure would be used 
against the prisoners. Meanwhile 
Russia made the whole effort hope- 
less by insisting that all prisoners 
must be returned to their homelands, 
whether they wish to go back or not. 


Storm Over UNESCO 


UNESCO, one of the principal 
United Nations agencies, is hav- 
ing its troubles. 

Its chief, and also several leading 
UNESCO backers, have quit in two 
separate squabbles. 

UNESCO is the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. It aims to increase 
international understanding through 
education, exchange of scientific in- 
formation, and spreading of know!- 
edge of the customs and traditions 
of member-countries. 

The trouble arose at UNESCO's 
seventh general conference, now un- 
der way in Paris, France: 

(1) Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico 
resigned as director general (the top 
position in UNESCO). He acted 


when the conference made a 10 per 


cent cut in the budget he proposed 
for 1953-54. Two other members 
of the executive committee also quit. 

(2) Libya, Napal, and Spain were 
elected new members of UNESCO. 
The election of Spain angered sev- 
eral influential individuals who have 
worked hard for UNESCO. They 
claimed that the Spanish government 
of Francisco Franco is a dictatorship 
similar to the Nazi and Fascist dic- 
tatorships of Germany and Italy be- 
fore World War II. 


Landslide in Greece 


The’ people’s choice” in Greece 
is a 68-year-old war hero, Field 
Marshal Alexander Papagos. 

His “Greek Rally” party won 238 
of the 300 seats in Parliament in 
Greece's national election last month. 
Papagos became premier and minis- 
ter of defense. 

The middle-of-the-road coalition 
of National Progressives and Liber- 
als, which had been in control of 
the government, won only 62 seats. 

What's Behind It; Papagos became 
a national hero when he led the 
heroic Greek Army's resistance 
against Italian invaders in 1940, dur- 
ing World War II. He also led Greek 
forces which crushed. a _ postwar 
Communist rebellion. 

Since World War II most Greek 


governments ‘have been weak 
wobbly coalitions of several sm 
parties. Papagos’ victory may bring 
the Greeks a firm and stable govern- 
ment at last, many observers believe, 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


KEEN TEEN TENNIS: “Down 
under” in Australia—where the sea- 
sons. are the opposite of ours and 
this is fine outdoor sports weather— 
two 18-year-old California girls won 
three tennis titles last week. In the 
New South Wales championships, 
Maureen Connolly beat her fellow- 
American, Julie Sampson, in the 
women’s singles. Maureen and Julie 
teamed up to win the women’s dou- 
bles. Then Julie and Rex Hartwig 
of Australia beat Maureen and her 
partner, Lewis Hoad, 17, of Aus- 
tralia, in the mixed doubles. U. S. 
entries didn’t get anywhere in the 
men’s singles—a bad omen for our 
effort this month to take the Davis 
Cup, symbol of international tennis 
championship, away from the Aus- 
tralians. 


KEEN TEEN SPOTTER: Ronald 
Hutchinson, 14, on duty as a civil 
defense aircraft spotter in Essex 
County, northern New York, re- 
ported an unidentified plane last 
week, Jet fighter planes roared into 
action. Ten minutes later, after tak- 
ing a look at the airship, pilots re- 
ported: “It’s the Independence 
President Truman’s personal plane. 
Red-faced defense officials said that 
the plane had left Ottawa, Canada, 
for New York, and through some 
mixup the flight plan required by 
aeronautics regulations had not been 
relayed from Ottawa. 


KEEN TEEN OPPORTUNITIES: 

Are your working papers in order? 

Department stores around the coun- 

try report that they need a lot of 

extra help this Christmas season. 
("7 


Qui 
ON THE NEWS 


1. Alexander Papagos; George Meany 
—What new jobs did they get? 

2. Jaime Torres Bodet; Indian dele- 
gation to U. N. General Assembly—What 
was the uproar caused by their pro- 
posals? 

8. AEC tests at Eniwetok; transistors 
—What new possibilities did they open 
for war and peace? 

















sf AY” is an old-fashioned slang 
J word meaning “a stupid per- 

son.” (Now do we have to tell 
you what “jaywalker” means? ) 

Here’s a story of teens vs. jay- 
walkers. It happened last fall at 
Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mrs. Veva B. Tomlinson teaches 
at Central High. A year ago she 
read a front-page story in a local 
newspaper: “PEDESTRIAN ACCI- 
DENTS UP BY 50 PER CENT!” 

Next day Mrs. Tomlinson went to 
her classroom, Room 301. At that 
very time, her students—67 freshmen 
in two classes (English and Civics) 
—were studying the subject “Public 
Opinion.” 

Mrs. Tomlinson mentioned the 
newspaper story. It gave her stu- 
dents an idea. “Let’s wake up public 
opinion to the dangers of pedestrian 
accidents!” they said. Then and 
there, teacher and students formed 
an action-group named after their 
classroom—“301 Safety Squadron.” 

The Squadron decided to launch 
a campaign against jaywalking. For 
help it turned to the St. Joseph 
Safety Council. The Council agreed 
to supply white armbands for 
Squadron members, and leaflets, 
posters, and signs on pedestrian 
safety. 

Here’s what the teen-agers did: 

SURVEY: Their Squadron carried 
out the first survey ever made of jay- 
walking in St. Joseph. Members 
stood watch for hours daily at the 
busiest intersections in town. Some 
marked down on charts the numbers 
and types of jaywalkers they saw 
(see photo). In one afternoon the 
young “safety snoopers” spotted 632 
examples of jaywalking! Other stu- 
dents took hundreds of photos of 
pedestrians disobeying safety rules. 
The Squadron’s charts and photos 
proved that jaywalkers abounded in 
St. Joseph. 

PATROL—Then the Squadron be- 
gan its “jaywalker patrol.” Patrol 
members watched for jaywalkers 
and politely handed each one a spe- 
cial leaflet headed “Don’t Die With 
Your Boots On!” The leaflet gave the 
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“Do's” and “Don'ts” of safe walking. 

PUBLICITY—The Squadron 
painted safety posters and persuaded 
shopkeepers to display them. Stu- 
dents went to speak on pedestrian 
safety before 29 civic and church 
groups. Squadron members distrib- 
uted 20,000 leaflets on pedestrian 
safety to St. Joseph homes, and per- 
suaded 6,000 citizens to sign pledges 
not to jaywalk. 

The teen-agers’ campaign lasted 
seven months — from November, 
1951, to May, 1952. The students 
carried out most of their Squadron 
duties on their own time — after 
school and on week ends. 

Did all this pay off in greater 
safety? “Yes!” says the St. Joseph 
Safety Council. During the first nine 
months of this year, pedestrian in- 
juries dropped by 20 per cent, pe- 
destrian deaths by 50 per cent! Offi- 
cials gave much of the credit to the 
Squadron’s good work. 

What did the teen-agers get out 
of the program? Safety Council man- 
ager Walter Ladd gave World Week 
this answer: “They learned the facts 
about pedestrian safety, and this 
will stay with them all their lives. 
They learned to meet people, to 
address audiences, to cooperate with 
one another. They got a great lesson 
in how the people of a community 
do things for community good.” 

And their teacher, Mrs. Tomlin- 
son, received the National Safety 
Council’s highest honor for women— 
the Carol Lane award, sponsored by 
the Shell Oil Company. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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Phe! O§11 Co 
JAYWALKERS, look out for that teen-ager 
leaning against the post. He’s a member 
of the 301 Safety Squadron”—and he’s 
watching your every move! 


e Take a look at the directory of 
“Wacky Walkers.” The Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee lists this 
strange menagerie of foolish pedes- 
trians. 

Dodgin’ Dick—Every year is leap year 
for him. He always crosses when he 
shouldn't. He's just “dying” to cross 
the street. 

Pop Out Polly—When crossing streets 
she suddenly pops out from between 
parked cars, many times smacking into 
the side of a moving car. 

Stubborn Stu—Pedestrian who believes 
in “Forever Amber.” He starts to cross 
the street with a yellow light even 
when he knows it will’ change to red 
before he’s across. 

Topper Ted—When the wind blows he 
thinks more of his hat than he does of 
his hide and chases it into the street. 
Know It All Ned—He believes that a 
car can stop on a dime. It may—if the 
dime’s in his pocket. 

Talkin’ Tillie and Gabby Gertie—They 
live an ear-to-mouth existence. These 
walkie-talkies never look, Curbs and 
streets merely make their voices go up 


and down. 


e Last year motor vehicle accidents 
killed 9,000 pedestrians—and injured 
175,000 more. Many of these victims 
were jaywalkers who gambled with 
danger—and lost. 

Don’t you be a jaywalker! Walk the 
streets safely—especially at this time of 
ear. Remember, more pedestrians are 
illed in December than any other 
month. Bos STEARNS 











THE ATOM IN WAR 





10th BIRTHDAY 


of the Af. 






parr birthday, Mr. Atom! 

The Atomic Age was born just 
10 years ago this week. Date: De- 
cember 2, 1942. Place: a cloth- 
shrouded squash court under the 
stands of the University of Chicago 
stadium. 

Suppose you could have been 
there that afternoon. (You couldn't, 
of course, because it was al] super- 
top-secret.) You would have seen a 
tense little group of scientists won- 
dering: “Will it work? Maybe we'll 
all be blown to smithereens! Or 
maybe nothing will happen at all.” 

Scientist George Weil gingerly 
pulled a metal rod out of a pile of 
bricks. Instantly instruments showed 
a great increase in atomic rays inside 
the pile. 

Smiles blossomed on tense faces. 
They'd done it! They had put a 
harness on nature’s most awesome 
force—atomic energy. For the first 
time in history, man was making 
atomic energy under a process that 
he could start and stop at will. 


Age 


METER READER 










Atoms are the tiny building blocks 
from which everything is made. 
Scientists have long known that some 
mighty and mysterious force glues 
together the central part of the atom 
(called the nucleus). To get at that 
force, scientists had to split open the 
nucleus. 

Scientists have learned how to 
split two kinds of atoms. One is the 
atom of a rare variety of uranium, 
known as U-235. The other is plu- 
tonium, a substance made from ordi- 
nary uranium (which is known as 
U-238). 

U-238 is a fairly plentiful metal in 
the earth’s crust, but deposits are 
widely scattered. The biggest known 
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deposits are in Canada and the Bel- 
gian Congo. The Communist world 
depends largely on Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany for uranium. 
Uranium has been found recently 
in Nigeria and Australia. The West- 
ern U. S. hds many small deposits. 
The Atomic Age was born in 1942 
—but the world didn’t receive the 
“birth announcement” until late in 
World War II. One hot August day 
in 1945 a lone U.S. bombing plane 
droned high over the great Japanese 
city of Hiroshima. Suddenly a flash 
of light outshone the midday sun. 
In an instant a blast of heat and 
deadly atomic rays snuffed out every 
living thing for a mile around. 


< 


ATOMIC POWER: Uncle Sam is de- 
veloping atomic-powered planes, air- 
eraft carriers and submarines. H. C. 
Rickover, Navy atomic expert, explains 
a model of the atomic sub. Splitting 
of uranium atoms in the atomic fur- 
mace (“nuclear reactor”) creates great 
heat. A liquid metal circulating around 
the reactor carries this heat to the steam 
generator, where the heat turns water 
into steam. The steam spins a turbine 
which generates electricity. Said Presi- 
dent Truman, as building of the atomic 
sub Nautilus began this summer at 
Groton, Conn.: “The day that the pro- 
pellers of this new submarine drive her 
forward will be the most momentous 
day in the field of atomic science since 
that first flash of light in the desert 
seven years ago [The first A-bomb 
test, July 16, 1945, at Alamogordo, 
N. Mex.]. Then we knew we had a 
bomb for war. Now we will have a 
power plant for peace.” 





























This was the first atomic bomb 
ever used in war. 

It took the combined scientific 
“know-how” of American, Canadian, 
and European experts to develop the 
atomic bomb. But in 1945 only the 
U.S. had the production “know-how” 
to make a workable bomb. 

Our Government offered to share 
our secret with the world. But we 
made this condition: we must be 
certain that the atom would be used 
only for peaceful purposes. Most 
U.N. members agreed with a plan 
for international atomic control put 
forward by our Government. But 
Russia and her satellites turned 
down the U.N. plan. 

At present a new U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission is trying to work 
out some kind of atomic control, but 
it looks pretty hopeless. 

Meanwhile, the great powers are 
in the midst of an atomic arms race. 
At least two nations have solved the 
“secret” of producing atomic bombs. 
The Russians are known to have ex- 
ploded at least three bombs. This 
fall the British set off their first 
atomic explosion, on an island off 
Australia (WW, Oct. 15, p. 5). 

The U.S, has set off 32 known 
atomic blasts. We have manufac- 
tured and stored dozens—probably 
hundreds—of atomic bombs. (The 
number, of course, is a military 
secret. ) 

We have made “baby bombs.” 
Some are small enough to be carried 
by fighter planes — yet powerful 
enough to do just as much damage 
as the Hiroshima block-buster. We 
have smaller bombs that troops 
could use in battle with other troops. 
We plan to make atomic explosives 
to fit into artillery shells. This fall 
military officials unveiled a huge 
cannon intended to be used for firing 
atomic shells. 


AFTER A-BOMB: H-BOMB 


We test our atomic weapons in 
the Nevada desert (see map, p. 14) 
and at uninhabited islands far out in 
the Pacific (WW, Oct. 15, p. 5). 

Last month scientists at Eniwetok, 
our Pacific proving grounds, set off 
what may have been the greatest 
man-made explosion of all time. This 
may have been the first firing of a 
hydrogen bomb (see news pages). 

Man has unleashed the mightiest 
destroyer in human history. Is there 
a brighter side to the story? See 
next column. 


THE ATOM IN PEACE 





Kid Brothers of the Bomb 


§ om! destructive giant, the atomic 
bomb, has a couple of very use- 
ful kid brothers. 


1. ATOMIC ELECTRICITY 


Will we someday make our toast 
and light our homes with atomic 
electricity? Some experts believe that 
commercial production of atomic 
power may be here within four or 
five years, and atomic-powered mer- 
chant ships within 10 years. 

During the past year, our atomic 
energy testing station on the Snake 
River in Idaho put atomic power to 
practical use for the first time. A 
power plant similar to the one pic- 
tured on page 12 produced enough 
steam to drive a small generator and 


- light electric bulbs. 


Atomic power will probably be 
expensive at first—-maybe 10 times 
as expensive as electricity in most 
U. S. communities today. Further- 
more, atomic furnaces need an 
“overcoat” of six feet of concrete (or 
equally weighty shields of lead or 
other materials) to keep death-deal- 
ing atomic rays from leaking out. 
The atomic engine is likely to be 
too big for an auto. Probably it 
would be possible to run locomotives 
with atomic power. 

Maybe atomic power plants could 
pay their way in countries, like In- 
dia, that lack coal and oil to make 
power. With atomic power, you 
might even start factories in the 
middle of the Sahara desert—or in 
the heart of ice-bound Antarctica! 


2. RADIOISOTOPES 


One member of the atomic family 
is already mankind’s useful servant. 
This is the radioisotope. Radioiso- 
topes are substances which have 
been treated in the atomic furnace 
to make them give off atomic rays. 
These rays can be deadly. But—like 
some poisons—when used carefully 
and in small amounts, they are the 
best medicines we have for certain 
kinds of ailments. 


For unusual words, see “Atomic Dictionary,” 
page 21. 


Healing rays: The trick is to 
make sure that the deadly atomic 
rays concentrate their fire on dis- 
eased tissue and leave healthy body 
cells alone. Take the “cobalt bomb.” 
The rays from radio-active cobalt 
could kill you at a distance of three 
feet. But surgeons shoot these rays 
deep into the body to smash cancer 
cells without harming the rest of the 
body. 

The thyroid gland in your throat 
is a “control center” that determines 
how fast you grow. The thyroid is 
thirsty for iodine. Doctors mix radio- 
isotopes into an “iodine cocktail.” 
The isotope sneaks into the thyroid 
along with the iodine. The rays 
cause the gland to slow down its 
operations, As a result the heart has 
less work to do. And patients with 
certain kinds of heart disease have 
improved greatly. 

Super-detectives: Radioisotopes— 
used as “tracers”—have given science 
a new set of eyes. To see what we 
mean, take the case of the atomic 
mosquitoes. 

Scientists fed some captive mos- 
quitoes with radioisotopes, then 
freed the mosquitoes. Later men 
with Geiger counters went mosqui- 
to-hunting. A Geiger counter is an 
instrument that clicks when struck 
by an atomic ray. The Geiger counter 
began clicking when the scientists 
got near any of the radioactive mos- 
quitoes. This experiment gave new 
information on how far and how fast 
mosquitoes travel. That helps us 
fight these buzzing pests. 

In the same way, a pinch of radio- 
active tracer in fertilizer acts as a 
miniature broadcasting station to 
report where and how fast a plant 
uses the fertilizer. This information 
has resulted in developing of better 
fertilizers. Tracers mixed with phos- 
phorus—which is attracted to brain 
tumor cells — help surgeons tell 
where to opérate to remove the 
tumor. 

Turn the page to see how radio- 
isotope tracers have gotten jobs in 
the business world. 











THE ATOM AT WORK 





BIGGEST 


bse es the biggest business in 
the nation? 

Right now (in value of its plants 
and equipment) it’s the Bell Tele- 
phone System. But in a couple of 
years, after present expansion plans 
are carried out, atomic energy will 
be No. 1. 

You—and every American—have a 
$50 investment in atomic energy. 
We've already spent more than — 
$8,000,000,000 on the atomic energy 
program. By the end of 1954 we will 
have invested a total of around 
$10,000,000,000. 

We don't know exactly what we've 
bought with our money. That's be- 
cause so much of the atomic energy 
program is a military secret. High 
fences surround atomic plants. 
Armed guards watch every gate. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
checks on the loyalty of those who 
work on secret projects. 


Who owns this business? 

The United States Government 
owns it. It was created by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, which put all 
uranium under Government owner- 
ship. Top managers of the program 
are the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The five mem- 
bers, all civilians, are appointed by 
the President. Three advisory com- 


BUSINESS 


mittees—one of leading scientists, 
one of military men, and one of Con- 
gressmen—work with the AEC. 


What's AEC’s job? 

AEC controls all production and 
use of atomic energy. AEC’s main 
job at present is making atomic 
weapons. But that isn’t all. 

AEC factories turn out radio- 
isotopes—a million dollars’ worth in 
1950. 

AEC scientists are probing the 
secrets of the atom, studying how to 
put it to work more usefully, and 
how to protect the human body from 
harmful atomic rays. 

The three national laboratories— 
Argonne National Laboratory, oper- 
ated by the University of Chicago in 
Chicago; Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, operated by Associated Uni- 
versities, Inc., at Upton, L. I.; and 
the research section at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.—carry on atomic research. So 
do many universities and private in- 
dustries, in cooperation with AEC. 

Let's look at a couple of these 
projects: 

Imagine a fire that makes its own 
fuel as it burns! That's what happens 
in the “breeder reactor,” as the 
atomic furnace at Arco, Idaho, is 
called. Atomic rays from split atoms 
turn ordinary uranium (U-238) into 
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New Job for Mr. Atom 


plutonium. Other rays split these 
atoms of,plutonium. This releases 
still more rays that make more ura- 
nium into plutonium, and split these 
atoms to produce still more, and so 
on. 
In other AEC installations, atomic 
particles are whirled at almost the 
speed of light—the fastest possible 
speed in the universe. In these 
gigantic whirligigs, scientists believe 
they have actually created matter 
out of energy. 

AEC owns two vast proving 
grounds (in Nevada and in the Pa- 
cific—see p. 12). AEC owns two 
enormous atomic energy factories— 
at Hanford, Wash., and Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Now a-building are three more 
factories. The largest single con- 
struction project in history is the 
building of a plant in South Carolina 
to make the hydrogen bomb. The 
site covers 300 square miles—equal 
to a quarter of the state of Rhode 
Island. 

Two other big projects are under 
construction in Pike County, south- 
ern Ohio, and at Paducah, Ky. 

Atomic energy is a Government 
business. But it couldn’t operate 
without the help of private industry. 
And enterprising young men and 
women will probably find ever- 
widening opportunities as private 
industry makes use of the atom (see 
next page ). 





For unusual words, see “Atomic Dictionary,” 
page 21. 















































THE ATOM AT WORK 





ATOMIC ENTERPRISE 


TS world’s first private business 
entirely devoted to atomic energy 
is only six years old. 

In 1946 four young atomic scien- 
tists started a company named 
“Tracerlab.” 

During the war our armed forces 
ran the atomic energy program. But 
in 1946 Congress put atomic energy 
under civilian control. For the first 
tinfe, our Government offered radio- 
isotopes—by-products of atomic en- 
ergy (see page 13)—for non-military 
use. 

Tracerlab handled and distributed 
radioisotopes to research workers 
and industries. In 1946 the company 
did $30,000 worth of business. Now 
Tracerlab has a $4,500,000 business 
with over a thousand employees— 
and there are about 100 competitors 
in the field. Yes, there are opportu- 
nities in atomic energy! 

Let's see what American private 





enterprise is doing with the atom 
these days. 


1. Uranium hunters. 


On the Colorado plateau, an arid 
tableland in the states of Utah, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
about 2,000 uranium mines are in 
operation. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has a hand in these opera- 
tions, for uranium can be sold only 
to companies licensed by AEC. But 
most of the miners and prospectors, 
who hunt uranium with Geiger 
counters, are working “on their own” 
or for private companies. Six of the 
eight uranium refining plants in the 
area are privately owned. 

The Government has a standing 
offer of $10,000—not yet claimed— 
for the first 20 tons of uranium ore 
containing at least 20 per cent #ra- 
nium from any new mine location. 
Here’s an opportunity for someone! 








2. Running the AEC program. 


Though atomic energy factories 
are Government-owned, they are 
actually built and operated by pri- 
vate companies under contract with 
the Government. 

About 500 universities and com- 
panies are at work under the AEC 
program. 

Private firms make contracts with 
the Government to do special jobs. 
For instance, the General Dynamics 
Corporation is building the atomic 
submarine (see p. 12). General Elec- 
tric and Boeing are developing an 
atomic airplane. 


3. Use of tracers. 


What happens to the radioisotopes 
sold by firms like “Tracerlab”? Pri- 
vate industries use many of them as 
tracers (see p. 13). For example: 

In testing washing machines, 
tracers are mixed with dirt in a piece 
of cloth. After the cloth comes out 
of the washing machine, the Geiger 
counter shows how many of the 
tracer atoms are still on the cloth. 
This shows how well the machine 
washed the cloth. The information 
helps manufacturers improve their 
products. 

(Continued on next page) 
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* 1. Source of atomic energy. 1. Dry, barren. 
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*17. An element or compound 11. Belonging to her. 
found in the earth. *14. Symbol for lithium. 5 4 ‘5 16 
*20. Sodium bicarbonate is 15. Egyptian sun god. 
baking — — — —. *18. Formula for water. 17 
*21. Sodium chloride is 19. Not new. 
—----. 22. Advanced in years. 
°95. An ——--—-—----— com- 23. Preposition. 16 19 
ound is mostly carbon. 24. Respirat organ. 
30. We (objective case). 26. Ream (abbr.). 
*82. Asolid —--——-—-— when °27. Aluminum sulphate. 20 21 
it becomes liquid. 28. Form of to be. 
88. Depart. 29. Informal letter. 
34. Nothing. 31. Man’s title. 22 23 
86. A duet. ‘3 eps is - -- = 
$7. A rodent. . Sixth note of musica 
*88. Metric unit of weight. scale. 24 25 126 a7 28 29 
*89. Hydroxide, alkali. *37. Symbol for radium. 
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THE ATOMIC FURNACE, its care and feeding: In left photo, 
Ben McClain puts aluminum-covered uranium 
the atomic furnace at Oak Ridge, Tenn. He uses a long steel 
rod to push the slug into the proper position. This pushes a 
used-up slug out the back of the furnace, where it drops into 


Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia treats piston rings of a test 
auto with radioisotopes. The piston 
rings become radioactive. As the car 
runs, bits of this radioactive metal 
wear away. By counting the atomic 
clicks of the Geiger counter, scien- 
tists can tell how fast the ring is 
wearing. Result: The company has 
developed an oil that lengthens the 
life of an auto engine. 


4. Atomic power. 

Several private companies recently 
made a survey of progress in devel- 
oping atomic power. They want to 
find out whether private industry 
can profitably make and use atomic 
power. Reports of these surveys are 
now under study. Chairman Gordon 
Dean of the AEC predicts it will be 
5 to 10 years before atomic energy 
can compete in price with power 
from coal, oil, and failing water. 

Here is one proposal: 

AEC now makes uranium into plu- 
tonium. Suppose, instead, that pri- 
vate business were allowed to borrow 
or rent uranium from AEC, turn it 
into plutonium, and sel] it to AEC. 


slugs into 


Making plutonium creates tremen- 
dous heat—so much that the Hanford 
plutonium plant has to run part of 
the Columbia River through its plant 
to cool the atomic furnace. (The 
heat actually raises the temperature 
of the river a few degrees. ) 

By using this heat—a “waste prod- 
uct”—to make electricity, power com- 
panies might turn out atomic power 
that would not cost much more than 
electric power does now. 


5. Building reactors. 

This year a company named Wal- 
ter Kidde Nuclear Labs started busi- 
ness. It will build atomic furnaces to 
sell to companies producing fission- 
able materials for AEC. This is the 
first private company to design and 
build atomic furnaces without the 
help of Government funds. 


6. Privately-owned reectors. 


There are about 16 atomic fur- 
naces in the nation—all owned by 
AEC. North Carolina State College 
will soon complete the first privately 
owned and operated reactor. AEC 
will lend uranium in liquid form. 


INP photos 


a bucket in a 20-foot-deep pool of water. In right photo, you 
see Cecil Barker using long tongs to fish out a bucket of these 
slugs. They must be handled under water because they become 
radioactive in the atomic furnace. Roy Beeler, a guard, 
watches. For more on jobs in atomic energy, see next page. 


The University of Utah is also 
building its own atomic furnace—the 
world’s cheapest. It will cost about 
$50,000, which is only a fraction of 
what other atomic furnaces cost. 
Both the Carolina and Utah plants 
will be used for research and to train 
atomic scientists. 

Many people believe that too 
much secrecy has hindered growth 
of the atomic energy program. Many 
people believe that the Atomic En- 
ergy Act should be changed to give 
private enterprise a freer hand. AEC, 
too, wants to increase the role of 
private business in the atomic pro- 
gram. 

Many schools are teaching the 
principles of atomic science and its 
possibilities for the future. The New 
York City schools have gone a step 
farther. This fall high school science 
classes began to use real radioiso- 
topes from the atomic reactor at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. (see photo on news 
pages). AEC hopes other schools 
will adopt similar programs, to 
arouse student interest in careers in 
engineering and science (see next 
page ). 





Wanted: 


Adventurous Young Men and Women 


OULD you like a career of 

W adventure? Would you like 

to explore unknown fron- 

tiers? Would you like to fight to help 

to make the world a better place in 

which to live? 

Have you ever considered becom- 

ing a science worker? 


Atomic Energy 

Take atomic energy. Over 120,000 
Americans are working in atomic in- 
dustry now. In 20 years, there may 
be 1,000,000. 

There are jobs for engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists, laboratory techni- 
cians, skilled and semi-skilled fac- 
tory workers, office workers and 
many other types. 

Atomic workers (see unit pp. 12- 
16) are building atomic-powered 
submarines, ships, and - airplanes. 
They are making radioactive prod- 
ucts that do miracles in hospitals. 
They are developing power plants 
that will use the enormous energy 
stored up in the atom. 

What next? Will atomic power 
some day light entire cities? heat 
homes? cook food? create cities and 
industries in regions that today are 
too desolate for human living? 


Chemistry and Physics 

Atomic science depends on physi- 
cists—and so do the television, radar, 
jet propulsion, and electronics in- 
dustries. Chemists are helping build 
such industries as plastics, synthetic 


fabrics, soapless detergents, lumi-.- 


nous paints. 

There are many more worlds to 
conquer. What useful products can 
we make from the bark and leaves 
of trees? Can we make shoes that 
will always stay shined? Can we de- 
velop skidproof highways? 


Biology 

Pneumonia was the nation’s Num- 
ber One killer 30 years ago. Today 
a person with pneumonia has a 25 
to 1 chance of recovering. Why? 


Because biologists have discovered 
more and better drugs and medi- 
cines. 

You've read about the miracle 
drugs, such as penicillin, which 
come from molds. Drug companies 
need more biologists to develop new 
kinds of “wonder drugs.” Terramy- 
cin, for example, was discovered by 
a team of 55 scientists in a two-year 
project paid for by a drug company. 

Biologists also pioneer in farming 
and in food products. They study 
how to fight plant and animal dis- 
eases and how to develop hardier va- 
rieties of plants, grains, vegetables, 
and fruits. They've found ways to 
produce poultry and livestock with 
more meat and less fat and bone. 


MU 


A Career Club Feature 
UAL! 


Engineers 

Engineers build our highways and 
factories. They draw the plans for 
automobiles, airplanes, and ships. 
They put electricity, plastics, oil, 
coal, and atomic energy to practical 
use. They design our refrigerators, 
television stations and sets, furni- 
ture, and the thousand - and - one 
products we buy for daily living. 
Engineers make products of war to 
keep America strong. 

There just aren't enough engineers 
finishing college to fill all the job 
openings. The need for more, and 
still more, engineers is likely to con- 
tinue for many years. Students in 
junior high school, if they prepare 
themselves carefully, can look for- 
ward to rosy futures in engineering. 
That is why some big firms which 
employ thousands of engineers are 
talking to seventh and eighth 
graders. 

(Continued on page 28) 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 











Every day is Christmas when you feel well! Good health pays 


off in popularity, good 


aqrades 


and good looks—a gift 


package that no money can buy. Give it to yourself for free! 





Dennison Manufacturing Company 


‘TIS THE SEASON TO BE JOLLY, with 
a party table setting of gay paper 
plates, cups, napkins, and place cards. 


looming 
joyously around the corner now, 
so it’s time to start planning how 
to make this the merriest holiday ever! 
What better way is there than to give 
a party? Caroling, tree-trimming, ice- 
skating, sleigh riding, and dancing— 
they're all part of the holiday tradition. 
Mix any of them with gay Christmas 
decorations, good things to eat, and a 
handful (or more) of buoyant-spirited 
lads and lasses, and presto—a happy 
holiday party! 
Here are two holiday parties that are 
adaptable to many occasions. The 
“After-caroling Supper” is designed to 


(evens vacation is 


SING WE JOYOUS ALL TOGETHER. An “After-caroling Supper,” 
with a sandwich loaf to fill ‘em up and cocoa to warm ‘em up. 


fill you and warm you after an evening 
of outdoor caroling, but the suggested 
menu would be just as suitable for a 
snack after a skating party or a sleigh 
ride. And the “Holiday Dance” menu 
could be used for any sort of indoor 
party all year ‘round, with or without 
dancing. Now let’s look: 


Merry Christmas Eve 
Doesn't hearing Christmas carols at 
school and whenever you turn on the 
radio make you want to sing them too? 
How about getting a crowd together 
to go caroling with you on Christmas 
Eve? Afterwards, when it’s not too late 


Holines and Edwards Silverplate 


* RECIPE for a Party « 


and you're all feeling cheerful but 
chilly inside, invite the carolers to your 
house to have fun and warm up again. 
Here’s what you could feed them to 
provide the perfect topping for the 
evening: 

*Three-decker Sandwich Loaf 

Cocoa Cookies 


The sandwich loaf will feed the hun- 
gry and look party-like, too. The cocoa 
will be a welcome and delicious “warm- 
er-upper’; and the cookies will satisfy 
the most demanding sweet tooth in the 
gang, as well as any extra-hearty appe- 
tites. 

The cocoa is easy to make, of course, 
and the cookies can be either the ready- 
packaged kind or your favorite home- 
made ones, so let’s concentrate on the 
sandwich loaf. The hit it'll make will be 
well worth the time it'll take! 


THREE-DECKER SANDWICH LOAF 


A day-old loaf of unsliced enriched 
white bread 
4 3-oz. pkgs. cream cheese 
1/3 cup light cream 
Egg-salad filling 
Chicken-salad filling 
Ham-salad filling 


First, mix your three sandwich fillings 
like this: 

Egg-salad filling — Mix 2 finely 
chopped hard-cooked eggs,,2 tbsp. 
minced ripe olives, % tsp. salt, dash 
pepper, % tsp. prepared mustard, 2 tbsp. 
mayonnaise. 

Chicken-salad filling —- Mix % cup 
ground cooked or canned boned chick- 
en, % cup minced celery, 2 tbsp. pickle 
relish, % tsp. salt, dash pepper, 2 tbsp. 
mayonnaise. 

Ham-salad filling—Mix % cup ground 
or canned ham or luncheon meat with 
2 tbsp. minced green pepper, 1 tsp. 
prepared mustard, 2 tbsp. mayonnaise, 
1 tbsp. minced onion. 


HAIL THE NEW! YE LADS AND LASSIES! Ring it In with fruit 
punch bowl, ‘musical’ cup cakes, and plenty of “platters.” 


Dudley, Anderson, and Yutzy 





If time is short the day of your party, 
you can mix these fillings the night be- 
fore, store them in the refrigerator, and 
finish the job in a jiffy next morning 
like this: 

Trim all the crust from the loaf of 
unsliged bread. Then, with a sharp 
knife, cut the bread lengthwise (after 
laying it on its side) into four even 
slices. Spread the first slice with the 
chicken-salad mixture, the second with 
egg salad, the third with ham salad, and 
lay them carefully one «on top of the 
other. Then top the whole with the un- 
spread fourth slice. Shape the loaf gent- 
ly so that all sides are even, but be 
careful not to press the slices together 
too firfhly—or the mixture may ooze. 

For the “frosting,” mix the cream 
cheese with the light eream (to make it 
spread easily) and cover the top and 
sides of the loaf with this mixture. Gar- 
nish as you please; pimiento strips and 
parsley would make a good Christmas 
color combination. 

Pop the loaf into the refrigerator for 
several hours before the party, so that 
it will cut easily. Come party time, a 
sharp knife and a cake server will ac- 
complish the serving neatly—and your 
fellow carolers will probably be willing 
to sing—again—for their supper! 


Happy New Year 


How about having a roll-back-the-rug 
dance or a just-listening jam session at 
home on New Years Eve? Either of 
these would be a fine way to welcome 
in the New Year or to satisfy your party 
urge at any time! Of course, good food 
is a “must,” and our suggestion is a 
table laden with a punch bowl and tid- 
bits from which your guests can help 
themselves as they please. 

A good-sized punch bow! should be 
the mainstay of your bill of fare. Here's 
one that will keep them calling for 
m-0-r-e: 

FRUIT PUNCH 
1 46-02. can orange juice 
1 46-oz. can blended orange and 
grapefruit juice 
2 No. 2 cans tangerine juice 
1 quart ginger ale 
Ice cubes 
Mint leaves 


Chill juices and ginger ale. Pour into 
large punch bow! or pail. Add ice cubes 
and garnish with mint leaves. Yield: 
40 one-half cup servings. Yummy! 

To go with the punch at a record 
session, iced cup cakes decorated with 
musical notes made of semi-sweet choc- 
vlate pieces are both good to look at 
and easy to eat. Add to these as many 
platters and dishes of smal] and tasty 
items as you like—cheese crackers, po- 
tato chips, popcorn, peanuts—the more 
the merrier. 


Blue Bonnet Margarine 


WHILE | TELL OF CHRISTMAS TREASURE. Easy-to-make, easy-to-take crispies. 


Gifts from the Kitchen 


HO are the “problems” on your gift 

list? The boy in service who has no 
use for the usual gifts? The friend’s par- 
ents whom you want to do something 
for—but who seem to “have every- 
thing”? Relatives you'd like to give a 
token gift to—on a shoestring budget? 

These “problems” will present no 
problems at all if you head for the 
kitchen! One afternoon’s work can add 
up to a delicious collection of cookies 
and candies which you can put into 
gaily-wrapped holiday packages. 

The goodies shown in the photograph 
above, for instance, will be a big treat 
for the lucky person who gets them as 
a gift. 

CRUNCHY CRISPIES 
% cup margarine 
\% lb. (about 24) marshmallows 
¥% cup chopped candied cherries 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 
5 cups crispie-type rice cereal 


Place margarine and marshmallows 
in the top part of a double boiler. Stir 
over hot water until the mixture is 
melted and smooth. Remove from heat. 
Blend in the chopped cherries and 
vanilla. Place the rice cereal in a large 
mixing bowl. Pour marshmallow mix- 
ture over cereal, stirring briskly. Press 
the mixture into 2 greased & x 8 x 2 inch 
pans. Chill in refrigerator. Cut in bite- 
size pieces. 


Sweet ‘n Toothsome 


Candy-making can be complicated 
and messy! But new cooking methods 
and materials make it possible to pro- 
duce mouth-watering, gift-worthy 
sweets even if you have no idea of the 
art of cooking candy syrup. 

Here’s one basic recipe that requires 


no cooking, and from which you can 
get a wide variety of candies: 


CREAM CHEESE FUDGE 

2 3-02. pkgs. cream cheese 
4% cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 

2 l-oz. squares unsweetened choco- 

late 
% tsp. vanilla 
Dash of salt 
10 drops maple flavoring 

1 cup chopped pecans 

Place the cream cheese in a bow] and 
cream it until soft and smooth. 

Divide the mixture into two bowls. 

Chocolate Fudge. Slowly blend 2 
cups sifted confectioners’ sugar into one 
bowl, and then add 2 l-ounce squares 
of melted chocolate. Mix well, then add 
% teaspoon vanilla, the dash of salt, and 
% cup chopped pecans, and mix until 
well blended. 

Maple Fudge. In the other bowl, 
slowly blend 2% cups sifted confection- 
ers’ sugar into the cream cheese mix- 
ture. Then add the dash of salt; & cup 
chopped pecans, and 10 drops of maple 
flavoring. Mix until well blended. 

Using the two different fudges, you 
can now make the following candies: 

1. Fudge Squares and Fudge Nut 
Sticks. Press mixture into a well-greased, 
shallow pan. Place in the refrigerator 
for about fifteen minutes and then cut 
into squares. You can decorate the 
squares with candied cherries and pis- 
tachio nuts to get a Christmasy red- 
and-green effect. Or cut the chilled mix 
into sticks, and roll in chopped nuts, 
for Fudge Nut Sticks. 

2. Walnut Delights. “Cement” two 
walnut halves with the fudge. 

3. Snowballs. Roll balls of the mix- 
ture in shredded coconut. 

4. Brown Bombers. Roll balls of the 
mixture in chocolate sprinkles. 





LL right, basketball bugs. You 

craw! out of the woodwork 

. Football is just about over— 

except for the Bowl games—and basket- 

is taking over as America’s No. 1 
and fever. 

t looks like a sock season for hoop- 

. Sure, a lot of last year’s stars have 

yde Lovellette, 

Darling, Rod 

Fletcher, and Mark Workman. But 


plenty of hot-shots remain. And wait 
till you get a load of the sophs coming 
u 


Right now, I only have eyes for La 
Salle College. The Explorers have one 
of the atest teams I’ve ever seen, 
They have height, tremendous shooting, 

speed, and a stonewal! defense. 

Tom Gola, a 6-6 soph, is such a great 
shooter and rebounder that he was 
picked on some All-Americans last year 
—when he was just a freshman! Along 
with Norm Grekin, a 6-5 skinny bundle 
of talent, and Jackie Moore, a 6-5 re- 
bounding wonder, he gives La Salle the 
best 1-2-3 punch in the land. Fred 
Iehle, a 6-3 sharpshooter, is another 
returning regular. 

This adds up to TNT. Remember, 
this is the team that copped the 
National Invitation Tournament last 
March and came within a shade of 
beating Kansas for the national col- 
legiate (N.C.A.A.) crown. They played 
that last game without Moore. With 
him, I believe they'd have won. 

Out in Big Ten territory, Illinois still 
rates No. 1 in the hit parade. The 
Fighting Illini have coppec two straight 
titles and ought to make it No. 3 this 
winter. Though their great guard, Rod 
Fletcher, has graduated, such talented 
regulars as Bemoras, Follmer, Bredar, 
Peterson, and 6-9 Johnny Kerr will be 
back. 

If Illinois can be caught, Minnesota 
and Indiana will do the catching. Both 
clubs have four returning first-stringers, 
including such shooting stars as the 

hers’ Ed Kalafat and Chuck Men- 
cel, and the Hoosiers’ Don Schlundt 
and Bob Leonard. 

Way down south.in Dixie, it ought 
to be North Carolina State. Winners of 
six straight Southern Conference crowns, 
the Wolfpack ought to be better than 
ever this . Back in action are their 
No. 1 scorer, 6-6 Bobby Speight, 6-3 
Bill Kukoy, 6-8 Bobby Goss, and a sen- 


Wide World 


sational soph in Dave Gotkin. Dave, a 
New York City boy, is a speedy, slick 
floorman with a deadly set shot. 

Two great Rebel scorers also worthy 
of mention are Frank Selvy, of Furman, 
who averaged 24.6 points a game last 
season, and Louisiana State’s 6-9 won- 
der, Bob Pettit. Asa soph in 1951-52, 
the big boy sank 25.5 points a game— 
third highest in the nation. 

In the Missouri Valley it looks as 
though Kansas can’t repeat. They just 
can't replace the great Lovellette and 
four other departed key men. Watch 
out for Kansas State. The Wildcats lost 
only one regular from the team that 
posted a 19-5 record last year and was 
just barely nosed out by Kansas in the 
Big Seven race. 

Kansas State features 6-6 All-Ameri- 


can candidate, Dick Knostman, who 
averaged 18.7 points a game last sea- 
son, 6-7 Jack Carby, 6-5 Jesse Prisock, 
and a host of promising sophs led by 
6-11 Jerry Jung and 6-8 Gary Bergen. 

As usual, Oklahoma A. & M. will be 
heard from. The Aggies lest a lot of 
talent by graduation, but great things 
are expected from 6-11 Bob Mattich 
(“the second Bob Kurland”) and 6-6 
Keith Lane. 

The Rocky Mountain race is a toss- 
up. Wyoming, which ran away with the 
Skyline Eight title last winter, doesn’t 
figure to be as good this year. The 
Cowboys lost their two stars plus two 
other regulars. But they'll still be dan- 
gerous with 6-9 Joe Orschanski and 6-7 
Ron Rivers in the lineup. Brigham 
Young and Utah State will provide the 
most competition. 

On the Pacific Coast it looks like 
U.C.L.A. again. Though two regulars 
are gone from its championship club, 
the Bruins are loaded with talent. This 
includes three 6-5 soph stars, a 6-7 
junior center, a 6-4 junior sensation 
(Dick Ridgway), and a 6-3 veteran, 
Barry Porter—the only senior on the 
team. 

The giant Washington Huskies will 

robably battle the Uclans for the Con- 
ference crown. Four regulars are back, 
led by the greatest player in the Far 
West—Bob Houbregs, a 6-7 hook-shot 
artist. 

Some of the independent teams—not 
in any conference—that will be up 
among the leaders this season include: 

1. Seton Hall. Brightest star is 6-11 
Wally Dukes, who averaged 20.2 points 
a game last year and was second in the 
nation in rebounds with 19.7 per game. 

2. Holy Cross. Back in action are 
all five of the regulars who posted a 
24-4 record last winter. 

3. Santa Clara. An all-soph team last 
winter, it surprised everyone by knock- 
ing off both U.C.L.A. and Wyoming 
in the N.C.A.A. regionals. 

4. Oklahoma City. Won the All-Col- 
lege tourney last season by beating 
Tulane, Oklahoma A. & M., and Tulsa. 
If star center 6-9 Don Dalton can be 
replaced, O.C. can be better this year. 

5. Louisville. Posted a 20-6 record 
in 1951-52, beating such clubs as Day- 
ton, Villanova, Notre Dame, and North 
Carolina State. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Words at Work 


YOUR ATOMIC DICTIONARY 


atomic (p. 12)—Pertaining to the 
atom, the basic unit of all chemical 
elements, consisting “of electrically 
charged and uncharged particles in 
rapid motion. 

nuclear (p. 12)—Pertaining to the 
nucleus of the atom, the central core, 
which consists of particles with a posi- 
tive electrical charge and of uncharged 
particles, 

atomic bomb (p. 12)—An explosive 
material created by bringing together 
enough uranium-235 or plutonium to 
start an uncontrolled atomic reaction. 

hydrogen bomb (p. 13)—An explo- 
sive material created by bringing to- 
gether hydrogen atoms under great 
heat and pressure, in such a way that 
two atoms of hydrogen unite to form 
an atom of helium. In this process a 
small amount of matter is left over and 
is transformed into energy with ter- 
rific explosive force. The sun is in 
effect a gigantic hydrogen bomb. It 
gets its light and heat from never- 
ending creation of helium out of hy- 
drogen. 

radioactive (p. 13)—A_ substance 
which gives off rays from the atomic 
nucleus is said to be radioactive. Some 
elements which occur in nature are 
radioactive, such as radium, uranium, 
and thorium. 

radioisotope (p. 13)—Many chemical 
elements occur in two or more slightly 
different forms, called isotopes. Some- 
times one or more isotopes of an ele- 
ment are radioactive. Many radioactive 
isotopes—most of which do not occur 
in nature—can be created in the atomic 
furnace. These are known as radio- 
isotopes. 

fissionable materials (p. 16)—Sub- 
stances, the atoms of which can be 
split to release atomic energy. These 
include uranium-235 and plutonium. 
The splitting of the atomic nucleus is 
called fission. 

Geiger counter (p.-13)—An instru- 
ment for detecting radioactive parti- 
cles. It consists of a tube containing a 
gas which conducts electric impulses 
with a clicking sound. 

reactor (p. 12)—The atomic furnace, 
usually consisting of blocks of graphite 
or other substances, into which rods 
of uranium can be inserted to produce 
nuclear fission. 


Say It Right 


nuclear (p. 12)—né klé ér. 

uranium (p. 12)—0 rd ni im. 
plutonium (p. 12)—pl66 té ni tim. 
Hiroshima (p. 12)—hé r6 shé ma. 
Eniwetok (p. 13)—én 1 wd ték. 
radioisotope (p. 13)—1ré di 6 i 86 tdp. 
Geiger (p. 13)—gi gér. 

fissionable (p. 16)—fish in a b’1. 








POCKET SET—There’s an Esterbrook Push- 
Pencil to match any Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 
Pencil holds 12 sticks of lead. Writes for months 
without reloading. ‘‘Push the top to feed the lead.”’ 


FOR BETTER SCHOOL GRADES 
GET AN 


Gstertrook 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


This Christmas ask for an Esterbrook—the fountain pen 
that lets you choose your own point style. With the right 
point for you, an Esterbrook just naturally writes easier, 
neater, clearer... helps you do better school work. 


Way You Write 


te 


* MODEL “'444' 
DIP-LESS DESK PEN SET 





Q. What would be a proper gift 
to give my boy friend for Christmas? 


A. Before you decide what to give 
Joe for Christmas, perhaps you 
should think carefully about whether 
to give him a present at all. Unless 
you're “going steady,” or unless 
Joe's a very old friend, a gift from 
you might embarrass him. And, un- 





less he’s planning to give you some- 
thing too, a present from you would 
definitely take him off guard. So, if 
you've any doubt at all, you’d better 
limit your “Merry Christmas” to a 
‘specially shopped-for or homemade 
Christmas card. Gift-giving, like dat- 
ing, is an area where the fellows 
prefer to make the first move. 

Even if you're sure that a Christ- 
mas present is okay in your case, 
think thrice before choosing it: (1) 
Be sure that your present to Joe isn't 
likely to be more expensive than his 
to you; (2) don’t make it a too per- 
sonal gift; yet (3) choose it with his 
needs and wants in mind. It’s your 
thoughtfulness that gives any gift its 





ASK FOR GABANARO 





in your exact collar size and sleeve length! 


For Christmas — ask for Arrow Gabanaro! Tailored of a rich 
rayon gabardine in a selection of colors, Gabanaro is WASHABLE, 
wears like all get-out! In your exact collar size and sleeve length. 

Gabanaro features the ARAFOLD Collar, brings you comfort 
you've never known, new smartness with or without a tie! $6.50, 
price subject to change by Government regulation. 


tract ® marx 


te 





5 ig ARROW 


Cluett, Peabody & Co.. Inc 





real value, so—be 
thoughtful! These 
suggestions may 
help: 

If you wield a 
swift knitting 
needle, whip up 
a scarf (for out- 
door Joe), or a 
pair of socks... . 
If Joe’s a beau 
with a sweet tooth, a batch of fudge 
or cookies you made yourself will 
score a sure-fire hit (see p. 19).... 
If Joe has a hobby, something to do 
with that hobby might be a happy 
idea. A book he’s been talking about, 
or a record you think he'd like are 
other possibilities. 

Whatever you decide on, let your 
gift show that you have Joe’s tastes 
and interests in mind. 

Note to Boys: If you're having 
trouble deciding on a gift for your 
girl, try these for size: For the 
strictly feminine type—a chiffon 
scarf, a pretty compact, cologne, a 
fluffy stuffed animal, inexpensive 
costume jewelry, or her favorite 
crooner’s latest record. For the “all- 
around” girl—knitted mittens, sta- 
tionery, a framed enlargement of 
a picture taken at a game or party 
you enjoyed together, a jewel box, 
or a magazine subscription. For the 
gay girl who likes to go to parties 
and give them—a bright and unusual 
apron, a little cloth evening bag, 
dance records, one of the furry col- 
lars that stores are now selling, or a 
“date book.” 


Q. Do you know of any “different” 
ways to wrap Christmas préBents? 


A. A box wrapped in a sheet of 
newspaper with plenty of headlines, 
and tied with a wide red ribbon, 
makes a dramatic-looking package. 

And you can do almost anything 
with plain white shelf paper. After 
wrapping your package in it: Apply 
glue and sprinkle with confetti; or 
write the receiver's name and yours 
all over it in colored ink; or cover it 


Gay Head 


| with gay Christmas stickers; or sim- 


ply add a dash of color by attaching 
a sprig of holly, a bit of evergreen, 
or a pipe-cleaner “candy cane” to 
the ribbon. Or affix some mistletoe— 
if you dare! 

If you have a question you would 
like to have answered in “Ask Gay 
Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 





The first heavy snowfall seemed 
too good to miss. “Let's play hookey 
this afternoon, and go sledding!” Pete 
suggested to Vince and Selma. 

The three friends had a fine time 
in the snow. Then came the reckon- 
ing. All were summoned to the prin- 
cipal's office to explain their absence. 

Selma handed the principal a note 
that she’d persuaded her mother to 
write for her. The note said that 
Selma had been sick. 

“I have a note, too,” said Pete. His 
was also signed with his mother’s 
name, and said that he’d been out of 
town. But Pete’s mother had not 
written this note. Pete himself had 
copied his mother’s handwriting. 

“I haven’t any excuse,” Vince 
mumbled. “I just cut school.” 

Selma and Pete were “let off” with- 
out punishment. Vince was not. He 
had to give up his role in the senior 
play and stay after school to make 
up the time he’d missed. 


1. Did Vince get a “raw deal”? 
Would he be right to resent Selma 
and Pete? Or should he just face the 
fact that he hadn’t been so smart as 
they were? Is a punishment unfair 
when other people, equally guilty, 
go scot free? Or is a punishment for 
a proved offense always fair, whether 
or not it goes to everyone who “has 
it coming to him”? 

2. What would you do if you were 
Vince? Suggest to the principal— 
without mentioning names—that you 
weren't the only guilty one? Would 
you expect the principal to “go easy” 
with you if he knew that you were 
the only one who was telling the 
truth? Or would you accept the pun- 
ishment without objecting to it? 

8. Who was the more dishonest— 
Selma or Pete? Or were they equally 
dishonest? If their deception were 
discovered, would they be in more 
trouble than if they'd told the truth 
in the first place? In what ways might 
they be hurting themselves, even if 
their “tricks” were not uncovered? 
Do people like Selma and Pete do 
any harm to a school? If so, how? 
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. ++ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. ¥Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


I like your magazine, World Week, 
very much, There is only one thing 
the matter—too much boys’ sports. We 
would like to hear about girls’ sports, 
too. We are not telling you what to 
write. But you ask for ideas, so here 
is ours. 

Patty Lefevre, Kay Macurdy 
Winfield Township, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Oct. 8 issue of World Week, 
you had an article on John Rhodes 
Cobb. You state that his speed boat was 





Hitch your 
career to 


this star 


performer! 


VIRGINIA VOLKAY... University of Pittsburgh 
graduate, now a publicity writer in well known 


New York advertising agency. 


© Proud owner of a Smith-Corona portable—Virginia 

typed right through high school and college. This helped 

her get higher marks and a head start on her career plans. She says, 
“Typing is a must for any ambitious girl. It's the surest way to a job 
and the fastest way to get ahead. High school is the time to start 
typing—on a Smith-Corona portable!” 


World’s FASTEST portable typewriter 


... with BIG machine performance! 


Smith-Corona 


SMART, LUGGAGE-STYLE CARRYING CASE INCLUDED 
@ Full size keyboard plus the touch and action of an office 
typewriter. And now equipped with our amazing PAGE 
GAGE! It takes the guesswork out of page-end typing, 
saves lots of retyping, insures neatness. See it demonstrated. 
At Smith-Corona dealers everywhere (see your Classified 
Directory). Terms as low as $1.25 a week. 


PICK YOUR SMITH-CORONA NOW — FOR CHRISTMAS! 


going 240 miles an hour. In Life maga- 
zine, and in the newsreels, they say 
that he was going 204 miles an hour. 
We would appreciate it if you would 
clarify this for us. 
Patsy Truhn 
Warren, Minn. 


Mr. Cobb was killed when his boat 
flew to pieces just as he finished a 
measured-mile course. Timers said he 
covered the course in 17.4 seconds—a 
speed of 206.89 miles per hour for the 
full mile. However, the director of the 
concern that built his boat, the Cru- 
sader, estimated that during the run 
the boat reached a speed of 240 miles 
per hour (although Cobb did not run 
at that speed for the full mile).—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoy World Week very much, and 
look forward to it. 

I especially enjoy “Say What You 
Please!” because it expresses other 
readers’ opinions. So here I go! 

In “How Would You Solve It?” we 
are given choices from which we may 
choose. In order to help us solve the 
problems correctly, an explanation of 
the choices, or the correct one, would 
help. This would let us know the 
proper thing to do. 

What do you think, readers? Don’t 
you agree? 

Mary Lou Nicholson 
Howard Jr. HS. 
Orlando, Fla. 


What about it, readers? Would you 
like “How Would You Solve It?” to 
give you definite answers? to tell you 
positively: “This is the right way to 
act”? Or are there problems of every- 
day life that each one must solve for 
himself, problems that- may not have 
the same answer for everyone and 
under all circumstances?—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


In the crossword puzzle “Capital 
Cities,” in the Oct. 8 World Week, one 
of the capitals to be filled in was the 
capital of Viet Nam, In the answer sec- 
tion the following week, the capital was 
listed as Dalat. Then, in the Oct. 22 
edition, in the list of countries and their 
capitals, the capital of Viet Nam was 
listed as Saigon. Which is correct? 

Ethelyn Virden 
Wright Jr. H.S. 
New Orleans, La. 


At one time Dalat was designated as 
the capital. At present, according to 
the French Consulate General, all visas 
and consular papers are directed to 


Saigon, and this is considered as the 


O€ SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
capital—as stated in the KEY issue.—Ed. 


alse of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 








AMERICAN LIBERTY 


What does it really mean? 


Tenth in a series of statements of the ““Prem- 
ises of American Liberty,” prepared by the 
Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University — a project 
aimed at strengthening the teaching of 
American citizenship. The “Premises” are 
drawn from Federal and State constitutions, 
laws, and court decisions. 


THE FREE ECONOMY 
Economic Guarantees of Constitution 


a. No one can be deprived of his 
property without due process of law. 

b. No one can be enslaved or forced 
to labor involuntarily except as punish- 
ment for a crime. 

c. No property can be seized for 
public use without giving the owner 
just compensation. 

d. No tax can be imposed without 
the consent of the people, expressed 
through a majority of their representa- 
tives in government. 


The Rights of Property 

a. The individual may own and use 
land, houses, personal property, and 
money. 

b. The individual may own natural 
resources and the means of production. 

c. The individual may pass his prop- 
erty on to others of his own choosing. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Breaking Through the 
Sound Barrier. “Face to Face. “vi 
Ivanhoe. “Kansas City Confidential. 
“The Lusty Men. “Plymouth Ad- 
venture. @“iThe Turning Point. ~~~ 
The World in His Arms. “The Blazing 
Forest. “Eight Iron Men. “Pony 
Soldier. Secret People. “Springfield 
Rifle. Under the Red Sea. 

Comedy: “i Androcles and the Lion. 
“viThe Happy Time. “The Pro- 
moter. “Son of Paleface. 

Musical: “Just for You. Because 
You're Mine. “#Bloodhounds of Broad- 


way. 
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ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES like Leon Hart 
can give you a tip! 

Leon is the 6’ 5” Detroit Lions star who 
was the unanimous choice at end on every 
1949 All-American team! He won 
All-Pro honors in 1951. 

And Leon knows that hot, creamy- 
delicious Quaker Oats helps build up muscles 
and strength for 60-minute stamina 
in football! 

And University tests prove Quaker Oats 
is tops in stamina-giving protein! 

* So do as Leon Hart does—and many other 
All-Americans! Eat creamy-delicious, hot 
Quaker Oats often! 


QUAKER Oats 


STILL LESS THAN, A SERVING} 





MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


Are You Budget-wise? 


Prepared under the direction of 


OW MUCH money would it take to 
make you happy? 

It’s true, money doesn’t make happi- 
ness, but money can bolster or block 
happiness. It bolsters by buying neces- 
sities such as food and shoes and a roof 
to keep out the rain. It blocks when it 
causes worry, envy, and greed, or when 
poor spending habits upset the balance 
between income and outgo. 

Managing money well takes know]- 
edge and skill and plenty of practice. 
During school’ years your income is 
bound to be small, irregular, or pos- 
sibly almost non-existent. But if you 
learn how to judge your spending needs 
and to follow a spending plan, you'll be 
all set to make your first regular income 
pay dividends in material goods and 
personal satisfactions. 

How can you start to practice? 

1. Set your own goals. Write down 
some of the things you want to own or 
to do right away, next month or in the 
future. Don’t daydream or vaguely wish 
for everything your favorite movie star 
has. Be specific. Do you want a bicycle, 
camera, skis, tennis racket, a collection 
of records, or a new dress? Do you want 
to go to a summer camp, take a trip to 
Washington, take your girl on one 
“extra special” date without caring what 
it costs? Do you want to be a trained 
mechanic, a stenographer, or a doctor? 

You'll always have necessary ex- 
penses, but the big reason for learning 
to spend your money wisely is to reach 
as many of your personal goals as pos- 
sible. When you know exactly which 
big things you're trying to get, you can 
look at each week’s spending record 
with a hard, cold eye. 

2. Find out how 
spending money right now. Have you 
ever kept an actual record of expenses? 
Get a small notebook and try keeping 
one next week. Don’t trust to memory. 
Here’s a list to get you started: carfare, 
school lunches, books, supplies, fees for 
classes, tickets to games and plays, or 
ganization dues, uniforms special 
equipment; candy, Cokes, malts, shakes: 
movies, flowers, refreshments, skating 
and all the places you go on dates— 
plus gas for the car; contributions to 
church, community fund, charities; 
birthday and other gifts; fees for active 
sports; hobbies, records, books, maga- 
zines, films, tools, collections; personal 
care such 9¢ hairents, cosmetics, beauty 
care; clothing and accessories; savings. 


you're actually 


Once you have an accurate list, you 
can decide which expenses are impor- 
tant and which are momentary whims. 

One week’s record won't be typical of 
an entire month’s expenses, though. Try 
to think ahead to special events, clothes, 
proms—all the things which will take 
sizable sums of money. Your spending 
plan will help you to have money on 
hand when you need it. 

3. Now make your first trial spend- 
ing plan. List everything you think 
you'll need to spend or save next week. 

e What are your “fixed,” unavoid- 

able expenses such as carfare, 
lunches, organization dues or spe- 
cial school costs? Estimate total for 
the week. 

What are your “flexible” expenses, 
things you'd like to own or to do 
but can put.off if necessary, such 
as movies, skating, gifts? 

What about clothing? If you buy 
some or all of your clothing, you'll 
need to divide the total cost of 
items by a given number of weeks 
in order to set up a reserve fund. 
For example, if you're going to 
need a new pair of shoes at $10.00; 
three pairs of socks at $1.50; and a 
pair of dress-up slacks at $7.95, 
the total is $19.45. If you can wait 
12 weeks to buy them, divide by 
12 and put $1.62 into a clothing- 
saving fund each week. 

Estimate the total cost of one or 
two big things you’re saving for, 
such as a portable typewriter or 


LEONE ANN HEUER, Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


musical instrument and divide the 
cost by 6 to 18 Weeks. Enter a 
weekly savings on your chart. 
How much will you put into a 
savings account for emergencies? 
It’s a good idea to have something 
in reserve for unexpected expenses 
and special opportunities. 

Now go over your spending plan 
again. Put certain items off till next 
week. Reduce costs on others. Substi- 
tute cheaper things for some and elimi- 
nate others altogether. Do your best to 
make your spending estimate match 
what you think your “income” will be. 
Then keep track of your expenses for 
another week. At the end of the week, 
analyze your problem. 

1. Did expenses match or exceed in- 
come? 

2. Did you pay all necessary bills 
and get some of the things you wanted? 

3. Did you fail because you spent 
money on a lot of small things which 
provided no lasting satisfaction? 

4. Did you spend too much for any 
one item? 

5. Are you all set to do a better job 
next week? 

Nobody said it was going to be easy 
to get straight A’s in this course, but it’s 
the course which is going to stay with 
you all of your life. So give yourself a 
few weeks’ practice and you'll be sur- 
prised at your growing ability to get 
the things you want most. 

This is the second in a series of six 
articles on “Managing Your Money.” 
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Here's one way to keep track of your money—expenditures, income, and balance. 
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Workbook Page for Unit on Atomic Energy 


i. ATOMIC LINGO 


Match them up! Write in the blank 
in front of each “Atomic Age” term in 
Group A the number of the phrase in 
Group B that fits best. 


Group A 
. radioisotopes 
. atomic energy 
. breeder reactor 
. fission 
. tracers 
Group B 

l. The force obtained from changes 
in the nucleus of an atom. 

2. Splitting the nucleus of atoms. 

3. An atomic furnace that produces 
its own fuel by turning non-fissionable 
material into fissionable material. 

4. Substances which have been treat- 
ed in the atomic furnace to make them 
give off atomic rays. 

5. Radioactive substances mixed with 
other materials as a means of discover- 
ing changes in the location or distribu- 
tion of the materials. 


ll. CAUSE AND EFFECT 


In each of the following groups, two 
of the three statements are causes and 
the third statement is an effect or result 
of these causes. Label each cause C and 
each result or effect, R. 


Group I 

__1. The world is now in a condition 
of fearing an atomic war. 

__2. Russia has refused to agree to 
the U. N. plan for controlling atomic 
energy. 

__3. The “secret” of producing 
atomic bombs is no longer a secret. 


Group II 
__1. Scientists have learned how to 
control atomic energy. 
__.2. Radioactive materials are being 
used for peacetime purposes. 
__3. The U. S. has spent billions of 
dollars for atomic energy research. 


ill. PEACE AND WAR 


Write the letter of the correct choice 
in the blank space. 


_.1. Which of the following is the 
purpose of the U. N. plan for inter- 
national control of atomic energy? (a) 
The atom would be used for peaceful 


purposes only; (b) Russians would be 
forbidden to do atomic research; (c) all 
atomic energy plants would be de- 
stroyed. 

__2. An island which has been used 
by the U. S. to test atomic war weapons 
is: (a) Las Vegas; (b) Formosa; (c) 
Eniwetok. 

__3. Scientists determine the pres- 
ence of radioactive materials by using: 
(a) stethoscopes; (b) Geiger counters; 
(c) microscopes. 

__4. Which statement is incorrect? 
(a) atomic power has been used to 
light electric lamps; (b) the U. S. is 
building a submarine to be powered by 
atomic energy; (c) it costs less to pro- 
duce power by atomic energy than by 
coal. 


iV. ATOMIC FACTS 


Write T or F if the statement is true 
or false. Write O if it is an opinion: 


__.1. The hydrogen bomb is expected 
to be more destructive than the atomic 
bombs we now have. 

__.2. If the atomic bomb is not put 
under international control, civilization 
will be destroyed. 

_.3. Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many are uranium sources for the free 
world. 

__4. We should make Russia accept 
the U. N. atomic control plan or set up 
a plan without Russia. 


V. PUT ON THINKING CAPS 


If the U. S. perfects the hydrogen 
bomb, will the danger of war be greater 
or less? (Give your reasons on separate 
sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
section as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 6 for each item 
in Question I, 5 for each item in Ques- 
tions I], Ill, and IV. Total 100. 
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DECEMBER... 


means many things. It means 
Winter—Christmas—Vacation. 
It also means 

THERE’S NO TIME TO LOSE 

in preparing your 

entries for the 


1953 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


$17,000 in cash awards for art 
and photography, 143 scholar- 
ships, honors in regional and 
national shows... these are the 


opportunities awaiting you! 

Regional closing dates are early. 
So start on your entries right 
away. There’s no time to lose! 


You may enter these varied classifications: 


OILS 
(F. Weber Co., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


PASTELS, COLORED CHALK, 
CHARCOAL, CRAYON 


DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 
(American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 
COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 
(Eagle Pencil Company, sponsor) 
CARTOONING 
PRINTS 
GENERAL DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
(McCall's Patterns, sponsor) 
DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 
(Munson Corporation, sponsor) 
ILLUSTRATION 
(Famous Artists Schools, sponsor) 


POSTERS 
(Chicago Cardboard Company, sponsor) 


SCULPTURE 


CERAMICS, CERAMIC SCULPTURE - 


(American Art Clay Co., sponsor) 


FABRIC DECORATION 


(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 


WEAVING 
(Lily Mills Company, sponsor) 


JEWELRY 
LEATHERCRAFT 


(J. C. Lerson Company, sponsor) 


APPLIED DESIGN (HANDCRAFT) 


(American Handicrafts Co., Inc., sponsor) 


SPECIAL AWARDS: 
School Life 
Observation of Environment 
Christmas Scene in the U. S. A. 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., sponsor) 


SPECIAL AWARDS: 
For a Better Breakfast 
(Cereal Institute, inc., sponsor) 


MIXED MEDIA 


(Permanent Pigments, Inc., sponsor) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Ansco, sponsor) 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorixl entry 
from each region 
(Strathmore Paper Company, sponsor) 


For complete details consult your art teacher or send for rules book 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





Careers in Science 
(Continued from page 17) 


Junior high is not too early to be 
planning your career. If you want to 
be an engineer or a scientist, you 
must carefully plan your education. The 
first step is usually to take the college- 
preparatory course in high school. 


How Can You Tell? 

Would you be happy in a career in 
science? 

Ask yourself these questions: 


__Do I enjoy reading science fiction 
and finding out how much of the in- 
formation given is factually correct? 

__Do I like to read stories about great 
scientists such as Madame Curie? 
Or about such great engineers as 
Herbert Hoover? 

__.Do I enjoy, and get superior grades 
in, courses in math and science? 
__Do I look for newspaper and maga- 
zine articles about careers in sci- 
ence? (Especially recommended: 
Your Opportunities in Science, a 
free booklet published in 1952 by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 49th St., New 

York 20, N.Y.) 

__Do I have any scientific hobbies? 
Do I like to work out puzzles? ex- 
periment with chemicals? build 
model planes or boats? take things 
apart to see what makes them tick? 
tinker with or make gadgets? 

__Do I enjoy working with things as 
much as I do working with people? 

__Does this article about careers in 
science interest me? 


Now is the time to do some investi- 
gating. Investigate the various fields of 
science and also investigate yourself. 
What field of science (biology, engi- 
neering, chemistry, etc.) interests you 
most? 


What to Do 


1. Read widely in your chosen field. 

2. Look for part-time jobs in scien- 
tific fields. Talk with technicians and 
laboratory workers in your local in- 
dustries. 

3. Take all the math and science 
courses that your high school offers. 

4. Plan for college. Scholarships may 
be available. 

Will you be a success in science? 
You can look forward to earning $5,000 
to $7,000 (or even more) a year. You'll 
be helping your fellow man, You'll be 
a member of a dignified profession. 
You'll find excitement and adventure. 
You may even become famous. You'll 
be helping to change the world—to 
shape tomorrow. 

WriiaM Fave , Vocational Editor. 
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CHRISTMAS PHOTO-GREETINGS 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


When you plan your Christmas cards 
this year, count your camera in! It’s 
easier than you might think to make 
photo-greetings for yourself or your 
family. And if you do your own dark- 
room work, you can earn extra money 
by offering this service to friends and 
neighbors. 

Photo-greeting cards like the one 
pictured below can be made with sim- 
ple cameras and such darkroom equip- 
ment as the Kodak or Ansco home de- 
veloping and printing kits or the FR 
“One Shelf Darkroom.” 

The first thing you have to have is 
a photograph for your card. We used a 
picture of a little girl but you may 
use any photo of yourself or your 
friends—or perhaps of your house. 

After you select your picture, take 
scissors and carefully cut the central 
figure or object so that there is no 
background left. Then arrange a “set- 
up” such as the one shown in our 
illustration. All we used was some ab- 
sorbent cotton, pine twigs, and Christ- 
mas-tree decorations. The “Merry 
Christmas” was lettered on a piece of 
white cardboard. 

Photograph your “set-up” and obtain 
a finished print of it. Next, paste the 
cut-out figure (in our illustration, the 
little girl) onto the print. You now have 
a basic negative from which you can 
make any number of cards. 

Here are some important points to 
remember: First, be sure to select a 


Ld 


Here's how a camera can say 
Christmas’’—in a pers>nai, original way. 


paper size which will fit the envelope 
sizes your dealer has to offer. Second, 
be sure to leave enough “white space” 
on your card so that you will be able 
to sign your name or write in a personal 
message. Third, you'll produce the best 
cards if you use a double weight matte 
or semi-matte paper which will give 
your card stiffness and make it more 
attractive. 


Attention, Photographers! ~ 


Try developing your Christmas pho- 
to-greetings at home—even if you 
haven't already done any darkroom 
work. Most camera fans have learned 
that no matter how exact professional 
photo finishers may be in their stand- 
ards, few of them will give a photograph 
the same care and attention as the 
photographer does, What's more, there 
are any number of excellent kits on 
the market which enable you to do 
your own developing and printing. You 
don’t need a special darkroom, either; 
your own kitchen or bathroom will 
provide safe and adequate working 
space. 


Have you sent for your free 1953 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
Rules Booklet yet? If you haven't, write 
me today: Ernest Pascucci, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., and I'll send you a 
booklet telling how you can compete 
with teen-age photographers from all 
over the country for cash awards and 
scholarships! 


The Scholastic Camera Club Ex- 
change Bulletin will soon be ready for 
distribution. If you would like to re- 
ceive a free copy, write and tell me 
about the activities of your school 
camera club. In return, we will send 
you the Bulletin, which will tell you 
what other camera clubs are doing. 


Camera enthusiasts will be interested 
in the “strobe-light” photo currently 
appearing in some of the Gem ads. 
Gem will tell you how this picture was 
taken if you write: American Safety 
Razor Corp., Dept. BB, Brooklyn 1, 
New York. 





Air and steamship rates are lowerl 
Desirable hotel accommodations 
are easier (8 obtain. 
Traveling is cool and comfortable! 
Cities, towns and roads are uncrowded | 
It's the exciting theatre, opera and 
concert season! 


The thrilling ““Telepherique’’ at Grenoble. 


From now on is a wonderful time to 
visit France! In autumn Paris and near- 
by chateaux are at their best. Later, 
there are winter sports in the Savoy Alps 
—and you can follow the Springtime 
northward from the Riviera to Artois! 
Everywhere in France there's so much 
to enjoy! Ask your travel agent today 
for maps and information—or write 
Dept. SC-4,Box 221, New York 10, N.Y. 


RENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 


WEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS - MONTREAL 





BIG HELPFUL NEW BOOK SHOWS YOU 


‘0 PASS COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE TESTS 


No matter what college you want to enter—chances are 


you'll have to take an Entrance Test. And the competi- 
tion is really tough today—for every college gets many, 
many more applicants than it can hanule. So you must 
get a high mark to “beat out” all the other applicants. 
And here's just the book to help you! Written by 
Alison Peters, this new revised edition of “How to Pass 
College Entrance Tests” liste hundreds of American 
Colleges and Universities—deseribes the type of En- 
trance Tost each one gives. Furthermore, you'll find 
hund. ti and answers oimilar those 
given on the “various teste—plus pages anc 
study material—so you not only know what type of test 
you'll face—but you'll also be fully prepared to get a 
high mark! Invest in your future right now-—send only 
$2.50 for your copy today! ARCO PUBLISHING Co., 
Dept. 1286, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York (7, N. Y 
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Get fast amazing 
results with 


CUTICURA 
See how blackheads, ex- 
ternally caused pimples 
and rash are relieved 
when you use Cuti- 
cura Soap daily— 
Cuticura Ointment 
ightly—new “invis- 
ible” Cuticura L iquid 
we the day. wend 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


ee Advertising Design, Architec 

Teacher Education, Iilustration, Indus 

we 2 oo Interior and Textile Design. 

Cortificate Courses: Advertising Design, Illustra 
tion, Industrial Design, and Textile Design 

James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y 
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Saturday 
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sunday Classes 
Art + Hlustration 
Drawing * Painting 
> Fashion Hlustration 
+ Art Essentials 
CLL) ie 4 


MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 3. 
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and complete line of Modern 
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and sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit 
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Human Rights Issue 


On December 10 the United Nations 
will issue its second commemorative. 
The stamp honors the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. It was ap- 
proved by the U. N. General Assembly 
on December 10, 1948. 

The declaration contains 30 rights 
which the Assembly says should be 
guaranteed to all peoples. 

Article I says “all human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and 
rights” and should be treated with 
respect. Some of the other rights in 
the declaration are the right to: go to 
school, have freedom of religion, vote 
in free elections, own property, have 
a fair trial, read what one pleases. 

The new stamp shows the two hemi- 
spheres of the world and a flame 
framed in a circle. The words “Human 
Rights” are on the circle in English, 
Spanish, Chinese, French, Russian. The 
stamp is in two denominations, a 5-cent 
blue and a 3-cent green. 

For first-day covers of the stamp 
send a money order and self-addressed 
envelopes to: U. N. Postal Administra- 
tion, Room CB-26, United Nations, 
N. Y. You may ask for as many as 20 
first-day covers of each. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: The l 
plans to issue eight new stamps in 
1953. It has asked more than 150 
artists in 40 countries to send in de- 
signs. 

Here’s a TAB Club special—a pocket- 
size stamp album for beginners. It sells 
for 25 cents and holds 3,500 stamps. 
You get a packet of 100 assorted stamps 
with each album. (See TAB News in 
issue of Oct. 22.) 

Photographs are now on sale of the 
original designs for every U. S. com- 
memorative issued from 1933 through 
April, 1952. The photographs, 8 by 10 
inches in size, 15 cents apiece. 
Send your order to: Division of Phi- 
lately, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


cost 


The second U. N. commemorative 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholasti i accept stamp advertisements 
only from port a and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,”’ the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ Each of wees 
“approval” stamps has a price cl ly morked. 
you keep any of the “approval” mee you A. 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to y any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
actices. Any reader who considers thot he has 
Seem deceived as c result of his Ra myn to 
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advertisement in 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 1 * 
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VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
os gorgeous World-Wide Airmail collection 
Oc. includes $10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scarce 
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Book, only 1 
ain lists. 
AMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 


} FREE STAMP CIRCUS ¢ 


Rhinoceros. Snake. Giant, Pygmy, Em 
Kangaroos, Koala bear, 














Kookaburra 
and other wild animals. 
Free with exc 


Niegare Stamp Co., Niagare-on-the-Lake 122, Con. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
iven to approval applicants 
ing customers. Send 3c for 


particulars, lists and approvals. 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Ressferd, + Ohie 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes . Early United States 

British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete 


Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. | $8, Foveute, Gi Senate 


UNITED STATES ONLY 


We sell U 8. stamps only at yaa 
low prices. Send 10¢ coin for our U 
Price List and a $5.00 stamp 


X-522 P. 
; ADAM K. BERT Pittapuran. "re 


c R < E | “THE STAMP FINDER” 7.y; 

at a glance the country to which any 
stamp belongs. $2 pages illustrated. Includes valu- 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary."" Stamp Treas 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, Maine 
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BADGER STAMP CO., itis Q, Milwavkee 3, Wisc 
FREE. ‘$22. 50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
Raymax Plan offers free colorful collection 
tional Stamp Album and ae other big 
premiums, with approvals rite today. 
se 
RAYMA » 70 4 AB Nassav St., 
A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7% x14 Iinehes) it will 
oceupy «a full page in your album. Retails for 5e. Given 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1000, $2 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass, 
A eaiieutien featuring U. S. Army & Navy Heroes 
ary and others Pictorial History. Wc with 
bargain U. § rovals 
ox 205-Q, Harmon-on-Hudsen, N. Y. 


18 DIFFERENT 
3c to Approval Buyers 
cataloguing $22.50, plus Scott's Interna- 
postage please. 
, Now York 7, N. ¥ 
. P 
WORLD'S LARGESE:ST@mee! 
FREE to upproval service applicants sending 8c postage. 
on stamps from War of 1812. Civil & Revolution- 
Leeust Stamp Co., 





Gardener: “What kind of lawn seed 
do you want me to plant, ma’am?” 
Mrs. Smyth: “Nothing but the best— 


try that imported pate de foie gras.” 
Wood Wind 


Qualified 
Personnel Manager: “For this - we 


want someone who is responsi 

Joe Doakes: “That's rm me. Every- 
where I've worked, whenever some- 
thing went wrong, I was responsible.” 


New Animal 


Toby: “Yes, I just returned from a 
big trip to Africa.” 

Tot: “What did you bring back?” 

Toby: “Seven lions, five tigers, two 
iia and a potfor.” 

Tot: “Potfor? What's a potfor?” 


Toby: “To cook in.” 
0.8. Sundial 


Out-of-date 


Doris Day: “What's the matter with 
your patent leather shoes?” 
Bob Hope: “I think the patent has 


. ” 
expired. 


Inside Story 
Mary had a little watch 
She swallowed it, it’s gone; 
Now everywhere that Mary walks 


“Time Marches On.” 
MeClymonds H. 8. Record, Oakland, Celif, 


Won’t Talk 
“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish 
you'd run across the street and see how 
old Mrs. Brown is this morning.” 
A few minutes later Willie returned 
and a 902g “Mrs. Brown says it’s 


none of your business how old she is.” 


Bp fight oy P 


Buy and use 
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Christmas Seals 
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Can’t Miss 

Psa e Constable: “You're arrested. 

ng with me to see the judge.” 

yee What law have I violated?” 

Village Constable: “I don’t know ex- 

actly which one, but I know you can’t 

drive the whole length of Main Street 

in this town without bustin’ at least 
one of ’em.” 


New Deal 


The landlady brought in a plateful 
of extremely thin slices of 
“Did you cut this bread, Mrs. Smith?” 
asked Mr. Whifflepoof. 
“Yes,” snapped the landlady. 
“O.K.,” said Mr. W., “shuffle and I'll 
deal.” 


Course in Economics 


Advertising er: — = 
you get this wonderfal follow 
tem? It would drag money whe Pa 
body.” 
Assistant: “I'll say it would, It’s coni- 
piled from the letters my son wrote me 
from college.” 


Lament 
I wish I were a kangaroo 


a his funny stances 
I'd have a place to put the junk 
My girl hands me at dances. 


Walking in His Sleep 

George was awakened by the ringing 
telephone at 2 a.m. 

“Is this one-oh-one-oh?” a voice in- 
quired. 

“No, this is ten-ten.” 

“Pardon. Wrong number. Sorry to 
have disturbed you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied George. 
“I had to get up to answer the phone 
anyway.” 


McCall Spirit 


Clockwise 


A jeweler had been watching close- 
ly a man who stopped in front of his 
store every morning to set his watch 
by the clock in the window. Finally 
one morning he approached him. 

“Sir,” he said, “every morning I 
notice you set your watch by the clock 
in my window. Maybe you'd better let 
me check your watch so it will always 
keep the right time.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the watch-setter. 
“You see I blow the starting and quit- 

ting whistle at the plant where I work, 
I have to set my watch by your 
clock so that the whistle will always be 
blown on time.” 

The jeweler was somewhat startled. 
“Mister,” he said, “I got news for you. 

I set that clock every morning by your 
whistle.” 


> MeCall Spirit 
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“Offthe boards” 


REBOUNDING — 
going up to get that 
ball “off the boards,” 
sprinting, stopping, 
twisting, makes top speed with no fatigue im- 
portant. Basketball is rugged and calls for the 
firm support of a rugged Bike supporter. 

All athletes know the value of a good sup- 
porter in preventing strain in the vital zone. 
More athletes bave worn Bike than any other 
brand. There's a Bike support for every sport 
where you buy your sporting goods. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 





THROUGH- 


” 


Travel service unparalleled for 
Straight-Through bus schedules to all America... 
Luxury Limited service ... time saving Express schedules 


The words “THROUGH-GREYMOUND” 
have come to mean service without 
parallel for comfort and for time- 
saving on all longer trips — across 
the county or across the continent! 

Scores of Greyhound Express 
Schedules, to and through every 
major city, are so planned that you 
can go straight to your destination 





with no time-wasting delays. 
Greyhound Limited Service of- 
fers extra-fine equipment, reserved 
seats, special comforts, no local 
stops—many have steward service. 
Hundreds of these and other 
Greyhound schedules feature 
Through Buses, which means 


no change of coach or baggage. See this MAan 


(YOUR FRIENOLY GREYHOUND AGENT) 


—for ‘‘Through-Greyhound” Service, 
and convenient low-cost travel 
anywhere in the U.S.A. or Canada 


— 


THOUSANDS OF “THROUGH BUSES’ DOZENS OF LIMITED SCHEDULES SCORES OF EXPRESS SCHEDULES 
Take you straight to destination, DAILY. Faster service to Southern DAILY. Save hours on many trips, 
almost anywhere in America, with- resorts, many big cities, with re- going direct, with a minimum of 
out change of bus or baggage. served seats, luxury features. stops, a maximum of sightseeing. 


GREYHOUN D 


TOOAY’S BEST BUY IN TRAVEL 
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PART ! 


Citizenship Fundamentals 


By JOHN WwW. STUDEBAKER, Vice-President and Chairman Editorial Boord, Scholastic Magazines 


HAT are the real fundamentals of 
citizenship? 

We assert that the great purpose—the 
overriding purpose—of organized educa- 
tion is to save and improve democratic 
civilization. And our affirmation clearly 
implies that it takes zeal as well as 
knowledge to do that. 

During the past hundred years sci- 
ence has released into human hands 
undreamed-of power. A_ pathological 
Hitler could mobilize and direct that 
power destructively without even know- 
ing the elementary principles of sci- 
ence, let alone the stern disciplines of 
the scientific method. A scientist named 
Fuchs, knowing the secrets of atomic 
fission but lacking emotional and moral 
maturity, could strengthen the hand of 
Soviet tyrants merely by passing on 
scientific formulas. 

When the Russian physiologist, Pav- 
lov, showed how a dog could be made 
to respond to a bell as if he were re- 
acting to meat, we gained a new insight 
into how human nature could be 
changed for better or for worse. His ex- 
periments and those of others on the 
conditioned response, threw a shaft of 
light upon the problem of developing 
enlightened and competent citizens ca- 
pable of controlling the vast powers 
which science and technology have de- 
livered into their hands to be used 
wisely or unwisely. 


Distorted Attitudes 


We saw how the Nazis used the 
“meat and bell” technique to distort the 
attitudes of Germans, especially chil- 
dren, and to make millions the willing 
tools of a nihilistic regime. We have 
witnessed the malignant growth of a 
new empire, expanding its controls over 
hundreds of millions largely by manipu- 
lating men’s minds and emotions. Soviet 
propaganda seeks to condition people so 
they will respond to the bell of tyranny 
as if it were the meat of freedom. 

Whether we Americans like it or not, 
we are cast in the role of world leader- 
ship. We are forced by the demands of 
our times and our position in the world 
to put the quality of our citizenship to 
the supreme test. Can we use our great 
power wisely enough to survive and to 
guide the world toward a free and 
harmonious society? 


Just Beginning 

It is unfortunate that we have not 
been granted a few hundred years more 
to perfect our way of life before having 
to put ourselves to this great test. 
Through free inquiry and freedom for 
experimentation we have not as yet 
moved far enough out of the gadget 
stage of our development. Science has 
only very recently moved into the deep 
recesses of human behavior. We are 
just now beginning to apply the new 
knowledge to the vital problem of get- 
ting enough mature citizens to make a 
democracy work. 

Finding the right relationship to other 
people in the community near at hand 
and in the encompassing world com- 
munity is of the essence in our quest for 
survival. This is at least as much a ques- 
tion of attitudes as of information. The 
man who runs a racket in crime or in 
a tyranny is usually not suffering from 
ignorance. He suffers from a sad mal- 
formation of his emotions and attitudes. 
He is not likely to be much affected in 
his destructive course by being exposed 
to the facts which show that crime does 
not pay. The well-adjusted, cooperative 
individual who finds his satisfactions in 
creative activity does not need to be 
diverted from anti-social acts by such 
information. 

To be sure the citizen must draw 
upon many facts and much information 
in order to discharge his functions in- 
telligently. But the mature citizen, capa- 
ble of acting for his own and the general 
good, will never be grown on a lean 
diet of facts and data alone. A good 
citizen will make the most of a forum 
discussion, but a forum will not make a 
good citizen. 

Education for citizenship is obviously 
a dominating task of the schools. Yet 
it is no less the business of parents in 
the home, of the churches, and of vol- 
untary associations of all kinds. Indeed, 
a very great deal can be done by par- 
ents in the home with a young child te 
help him grow up to be a good citizen. 
Parent education is therefore funda- 
mental to citizenship education. 

I make this point before presenting 
the fundamental purpose of the schools 
—because there is a tendency to expect 
both too much and too little of our pro- 
fession. We owe it to our constituents 


to discuss these expectations with them 
frequently, and to be frank about our 
limitations as well as about the support 
we must have from the community. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
report on Education for Citizenship is- 
sued by the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion of the Northeastern States. This ex- 
cellent report in itself shows how seri- 
ously the leaders of our profession in 
this area are taking the challenge of 
our times. 


Emotional Growth Needed 


In the resolution of the Commission- 
ers which initiated the work on the re 
port there is a meaty sentence which 
states the goal: 

“, . « school must redirect its efforts 
in civic education to the end that it 
shall provide the kinds of experiences 
for its students which will make for 
better living together in the democratic 
way while they are members of the 
school community, and that it shall also 
seek to equip them intellectually and 
emotionally to make the best possible 
choices of the courses of civic action 
available to them as adults.” 

You note that the Commissioners 
speak of experiences and emotional as 
well as intellectual development. They 
are obviously not after a new course in 
citizenship. On the contrary, they deal 
with all the courses and all the experi- 
ences of school life with the aim of per- 
meating the whole life of the learner 
with the attitudes and understandings 
needed by the citizen in a democracy 
cast in the role of world leadership. 

The report says, “A basic objective 
of education . . . is to develop mature 
personalities.” Then in a series of pithy 
statements it describes the mature per- 
son both in terms of his feelings and 
attitudes toward people and problems, 
and his understandings. I want to draw 
your attention to one sentence which 
reads: [the mature person] “has the 
ability to form opinions based on rea- 
soning and to stand up for them, with- 
out abandoning a willingness to accept 
such compromises as do not violate fun- 
damental convictions. 

* Excerpts from an address delivered be- 
fore the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Boston, October 18, 1952. Parts II and II 


will follow in successive issues. 





What of the 


“NEW GRAMMAR”? 


Experts differ on the term and the teaching 


Christian Science Monttor 
“Listen to him—Whom! Whoom!— 
That’s what comes of spending the 
summer in that writers’ colony!” 


CHOOL children, a vast majority 

of whom eye grammar with cold 
disinterest, would think it unbelievable 
that this grim subject could stir up 
sharp words and heated controversy. 

Yet such is currently the situation 
among some senior counsellors of our 
profession. Prof. Charles Carpenter 
Fries, of the University of Michigan, 
who for almost a generation has occu- 
pied a somewhat sacrosanct position 
among linguistic specialists, is now get- 
ting some shots fired at his positions. 
Within the past two months two vigor- 
ous attacks have been launched against 
the “new Fries grammar.” One came 
from Dr. Jacob C. Tressler, author of 
the best-selling English in Action texts, 
speaking at a Connecticut English 
teachers’ luncheon. The other is em- 
bodied in Who Killed Grammar? ( Univ. 
of Florida Press, $2.50), a new book 
by Prof. Harry Warfel. Without getting 
in among the missiles, I shall try to 
present the points these gentlemen are 
trying to make. The points Professor 
Fries has been making these many years 
you probably know already, if you are 
an English teacher. If you are not, you 
won't know what this is all about any- 
way. 

In his Connecticut talk, Dr. Tressler 
warned English teachers against ac- 
cepting any findings of any investigator 
just because they are printed and 
labelled “Research.” 


Questions Investigations 

“Any time,” he said, “I'll accept the 
judgment of a thousand experienced 
English teachers in preference to the 
findings in a half-baked investigation 
or in an investigation in which a teacher 
proves exactly what he set ou: to prove. 
A scientific evaluation of the investi- 
gations in our field has yet to be made. 
When it is made, it may well show that 
some investigations, supposedly scien- 
tific, are little more than expressions of 
wishful thinking on the part of the in 
vestigators.” He cited two costly scien- 


By HARDY R. FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


tific surveys on the influence of televi- 
sion on college football attendance; one 
proved conclusively that TV hurt foot- 
ball attendance, the other that TV 
helped. 

Tressler disagreed with the new gram- 
marians (including Fries) who would 
discard diagramming, and quoted from 
The Teaching of English (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1952): 

“In the first year a boy should learn 
to express the relationship of the parts 
of a simple sentence in a diagram or in 
graphic form. The diagram wins every 
time on speed, on accuracy, and on 
fostering pride in good work.” This 
conclusion, said Dr. Tressler, is based 
not on research, but on the experience 
of thousands of English teachers. Who, 
he asked, is right? 

Professor Warfel’s book sharply ques- 
tions the new let-usage-be-our-guide 
viewpoint and the new system of gram- 
matical analysis recommended by Fries 
and like-minded linguists. He tees off 
at Fries’ methods of research: 

“The non-science of Professor Fries 
rests in part in his failure to stay 
within the limits of his study and to 
draw conclusions only on the evidence 
which he has gathered.” His “American 
English Grammar is an argument, not 
a scientific report. This argument is 
supported by evidence which is open to 
question.” His “non-science consists also 
in his inadequate sampling method.” 

Continuing, Warfel points out that, 
although Fries frowns upon diagram- 
ming in one book (American English 
Grammar), in another (The Structure 
of English) he has developed a more 
complicated “algebra-like arrangement 
of the designations of form-classes” for 
explaining the relationship of words in 
a sentence, 

Warfel writes that “Professor Fries’ 
sample sentence patterns incompletely 
represent the full scope of sentence 
structure,” and that he “has audaciously 
attacked conventional grammar before 
he has completed or tested a system 
which could bé substituted for the one 
he attempts to overthrow. For twenty- 
five years he has led an assault on con- 
ventional school grammars. After all 
that time we are asked to accept a 
system which employs the ancient 
Chinese memory system as a basis. . . .” 


Warfel also takes to task the new 
linguistic scientists who claim that “the 
language of today is not to be identified 
with that found in books but is to be 
found chiefly upon the lips of people 
who are currently speaking it.” He 
finds this dictum “absolutely true about 
languages which have not yet been re- 
duced to writing. . .. Every manifesta- 
tion of language must be studied to 
obtain a complete picture. But that the 
full or an adequate picture can be ob- 
tained from spoken language is un- 
tenable.” 


Jungle of Usage 


Shall children, asks Professor Warfel, 
“be led into the jungle of usage .. . 
observe the facts . . . cut their own 
paths out, that is, write their own gram- 
mars. . .?” This point of view is un- 
tenable pedagogically and psycholog- 
ically, he declares. 

Dr. Tressler on the same point had 
this to say: “.. . a knowledge of gram- 
mar helps a pupil learn to speak and 
write effective sentences. . . . Grammar 
provides a terminology in which the 
teacher can talk to his pupils about 
their badly constructed sentences. . . . 
How can a pupil learn to punctuate 
essential and non-essential phrases and 
clauses or compound sentences if he 
doesn’t know a phrase or clause when 
he sees it?” 

What grammar should be discarded? 
Tressler listed these grammatical dis- 
tinctions as not worth bothering about: 
“It is I me.” “Who Whom did you see?” 
“Who Whom are you looking for?” “I 
do not know who whom you can ask.” 
“I feel bad badly about his death.” 
Shall, will; real, really; due to, because 
of; in back of, behind; if, whether; try 
and, try to; slow, slowly; proved, 
proven; got, gotten. 

The English in Action author also 
listed, as grammatical terms we can get 
along without: declarative sentence, 
imperative sentence, interrogative sen- 
tence, exclamatory sentence, case, nom- 
inative case, objective case, transitive, 
intransitive, nominative of address, ab- 
stract noun, demonstrative pronoun, in- 
tensive pronoun, reflexive pronoun, 
syntactical redundance, predicate ob- 
jective, substantive, verb phrase, verbal, 
gerund. 
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g oe power to get ideas and information across 
quickly and surely forged ahead with the develop- 
ment of modern audio-visual aids. And for flexi- 
bility, efficiency, and clarity of graphic presentation 
in teaching, no other medium can equal the effec- 
tiveness of the Master VU-GRAPH. 


With the VU-GRAPH, the teacher faces his 
audience, in a fully lighted room, while he projects 
his material to a brilliantly lighted screen in black- 
and-white or color. He can make difficult points 
easily understandable by means of progressive 
disclosures, overlays, and plastic working models. This 
applies especially in such areas as science, mathematics, 
manual arts, physical education, and academic subjects. Or 
support his presentation by projecting erasable notes, sketches, 
and diagrams, better than by using a blackboard. 
An entire lecture can be easily prepared in advance, and delivered with each 
element in its proper sequence. Also, 3144x4 and 2x2 slides, and 35 mm film strips, 
can be projected, with suitable attachments. 


| school should have a Beseler VU-LYTE opaque pro- 
jector. It offers the most for the least expense. First cost is 
moderate and upkeep negligible. Materials for projection 
require no mounting or special holders. These can include 
maps, diagrams, pictures, text, and 3-dimensional objects. 
Projection is so vivid in a partially lighted room as to focus 
and grip the students’ attention. Operation is so simple, it can 
be performed by anyone. 

Sheets of varying sizes up to 10x11 are held flat without 
flutter by the Vacumatic* Platen. The Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor 
automatically feeds and ejects the copy in perfect sequence. 
The exclusive, built-in Pointext Projection Pointer permits 
the teacher to remain beside the VU-LYTE pointing out 
salient features on the screen with a movable arrow of light. 


— available describe these and other visual aids, 

nd show how they get your ideas over more directly 

on effectively, They will be sent on request, or a free 
demonstration arranged at your own convenience. 


“St 


CHARLES CBGeaclee COMPANY 


eer. teee 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8&8, N. J. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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VISUALLY YOURS 


In A Manner Of Speaking 


Films can help your students get up 


By VERA FALCONER 


on their feet and conduct a meeting 





PEECH teachers will be particularly 
pleased with the growing attention 
given their field by film producers. 
Others concerned with clubs, student 
councils, etc., will find helpful films 
here, too. 

Two new releases deal with handling 
meetings. Young America Films (18 
East 41st St., N. Y. 17) latest addition 
to their Speech Series is Conducting a 
Meeting. It takes ten minutes, presents 
basic patterns—prescribed order of busi 
ness, committee reports, history of a 
main motion, amendments, discussion 
of business, adjournment. The device 
A small group of adults gathers for a 
meeting; almost immediately, chaos and 
a bull session; film narrator interrupts 
and suggests use of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Throughout the meeting narra 
tor and participants talk back and forth. 
You'll like touches of appropriate hu- 
mor, the feeling that you're in the meet 
ing, emphasis on rules of good speech. 

Parliamentary Procedures (Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago) 
10 min., color or b&w, covers much the 
same ground, Demonstrated by a Safe 
Drivers Club meeting, both adults and 
teen-agers. Narrator explains as each 
point is illustrated. Content-wise as use- 
ful as the above film, but prosaic and 
wordy, 


On Stuttering 


Good Speech for Gary, just released, 
is about a second-grader who needs im 
mediate speech help. His teacher rec 
ognizes his stuttering as only one symp 
tom of the problem. She calls in the 
help of others—parents, principal, speech 
teacher, nurse and doctor, psychologist, 
and other children. Gary’s withdrawn 
behavior is analyzed and the source at 
tacked. Picture demonstrates methods 
of improving speech difficulties based 
on psychological problems, shows that 
some schools are well equipped to ap- 
ply remedial measures. 19 min., color or 
b&w. Produced by the University of 
Southern California under the direction 
of Lester Beck. Distributed by Text 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36. 

In addition to these newest releases, 
you have quite a backlog to select from 
Young America’s Speech Series, men 
tioned above, includes The Function 















of Gestures, Platform Posture and Ap- 
pearance, Stage Fright and What to Do 
About It, Using Your Voice, Planning 
Your Talk. These ten-minute pictures 
give you fundamentals concisely. All 
use adults to demonstrate, an advan- 
tage, as it emphasizes that speech train- 
ing is really applicable to living. 

You'll find five different phases of 
speech training presented in five earlier 
Coronet Film releases. Improve Your 
Pronunciation outlines a four-step pro 
gram used by a student in improving 
pronunciation before giving a speech at 
the class banquet. Learn to Arguc 
Effectively demonstrates and 
methods of logical argument as com 
pared with illogical quarreling. Funda- 
mentals of Public Speaking discusses 
basic steps, emphasizing importance in 
everyday life. Discussion in Democracy 
develops a threefold program, stressing 
importance of discussion. Ways to Bet- 
ter Conversation presents rules leading 
to better discussions. Each is ten min- 
utes, color or b&w. 

Your Voice (Encyclopaedia Britan 


values 


nica)—11 min.—explains four phases of 
voice production, shows vocal cords in 
operation and stresses role of prope: 
instruction, applies to speech training, 
too, dealing with such matters as good 
controlled breathing, relaxa 
tion, use of resonators, clarity of diction. 
You may also want to use a film like 
Mechanics of Breathing (E.B.F.)—10 
min.; or How the Respiratory System 
Functions (Bray Studios, 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. 19) to provide further un- 


derstanding of breath control for good 


posture 


speec h 

Hearing the Orchestra, first part of 
Science in the Orchestra (rental from 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20; purchase from 
McGraw-Hill) 


transmission, 


demonstrates nature of 


sound, its structure and 


mechanism of the ear. 


Fundamentals of Sound 


An idea of the basic fundamentals of 
sound transmission may also help your 
class in developing better speaking 
voices. For example: Fundamentals of 
Acoustics (E.B.F.)—11 min.; Nature of 


Sound (Coronet) — 10 min.; Sound 
Waves and Their Sources (E.B.F.) 
10 min 









Audio-visual editor 


You can select from three other films 
on discussion techniques: Discussion of 
the Social Sciences (E.B.F.)—22 min. 
showing an unrehearsed class discus- 
sion; Learning from Class Discussion 
(Coronet)—10 min.—demonstrating va- 
rious points in organized conversation; 
Discussion Technique (Produced by 
the U. S. Dept. of the Army, from Govt. 
Film Dept., United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29)—28 min.—on con- 
ducting forum, symposium, panel, de 
bate, conference and similar groups, 
stressing need for trained discussion 
leaders. All are primarily concerned 
with discussion as a teaching method. 

Another film on parliamentary law: 
How to Conduct a Meeting (produced 
by U. S. Dept. of the Army, also from 
Govt. Film Dept., United World 
Films)—20 min.—shows proper proce- 
dures in conducting a meeting. 

How Not to Conduct a Meeting (tree 
loan from Dept. of Public Relations, 
Film Section, General Motors Corp., 
3044 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2)—10 
min.—has Colonel Stoopnagle burlesque 
common errors. Not concerned mainly 
with parliamentary procedures, it is a 
comedy of informal gatherings such as 
luncheon meetings, emphasizing faults 
such as poor ventilation, poor acoustics, 
interruptions, inadequate planning. 

You may also have a use for Your 
Telltale Voice. (Free loan from Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., In 
formation Dept., Film & Display Div., 
195 Broadway, N. Y. 7. Apply to local 
Bell office first.) Shows how voices af- 
fect our impressions of people. 20 min. 

Of course you've been using recoyd- 
ings and transcriptions of good speeches 
and speakers. You may also want to use 
a film now and then to demonstrate the 
same thing. For instance, the entire 
Gettysburg Address is delivered by 
Michael Sivy in Lincoln Speaks at 
Gettysburg (A.F. Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19). Julius Caesar—19 min. 
-(Eastin Pictures Co., Davenport, Iowa) 
is an excerpt from tl:e play, presenting 
the forum scene with Mark Anthony’s 
funeral oration excellently delivered by 
Leo Genn. 

If you have used other visual mate 
rials, would you please tell me about 
them, so that your successful methods 
can be shared with others? 














ROOM-TO-ROOM 
PORTABILITY 


Convenient carrying case; 
the entire compact unit 


weighs just 29 pounds! 


Teachers all over the wor!d prefer the Stylist by Ampro 
. . . because it’s the 16 mm. sound projector which is 
specifically designed for classroom work. The Stylist is 
light-weight, compact and gadget-free. It offers both 
sound and silent speeds. Yet, it’s a precision product 


guaranteed to provide brilliant, life-like projection . 


And for larger audiences... 


AMPRO 
PREMIER-30 


Here is true professional 
sound projection for auditorium 
use. Write for complete descriptive 
literature. $549.00 complete. 


TO OPERATE 


The Stylist is simple to set up, 
threads in seconds. 


Children can run it! 


AMPRO 


With 8-inch Base Reflex-Type Speaker 


ECONOMY 
A BIG FEATURE 


Low, low maintenance cost; 
insures long film life! 


Unconditionally guaranteed! 


clear, vibrant sound. Educators know that they can 
depend upon Stylist performance to match that of 
equipment priced substantially higher. 

Call your own Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a 
no-obligation demonstration. See and hear for yourself 
why the Stylist, priced at $399.00, is best by teacher test! 


8-page “how-to-do-it” 
booklet which discusses the 

applications and methods of 
teaching with motion pictures, 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(A General Precision Corporation Subsidiary) ST-12-52 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation, your 
new booklet about teaching with motion pictures. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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POINTERS for PEN PALS 


How “foreign correspondence” by high school students 
can improve international understanding 


EN PAL relationships with young 

sters in foreign lands are a little like 
marriage. There is the wooing—the first 
letter sent, the eager anticipation; the 
honeymoon—mutual exchange of friend 
ly effusions, great international good 
will; then, boom!—descent to reality 
harsh questions, the shocking discov 
ery that pen-friend-from-across-the-sea 
is sometimes critical of American ways 
and habits. 

If some of your high school students 
are pen-palling it with boys and girls 
overseas, their letter-writing may have 
come upon a similar stretch of rough 
water. Good. That means thei: 
respondence has risen from trivialities 
into the realm of significant matters 
They sometimes need imaginative help 
to get there. They certainly need help 
in handling the hot ones which may 
come sizzling across the Atlantic mail 
ways. What can social studies teachers 
do to help? 


cor- 


Since a fair portion of overseas opin 
ion about the United States is unfavor 
able, teachers can perform a really sig 
nficant service by understanding the 
nature of this unfavorable opinion and 
passing on their understanding to stu 
dents. For this purpose a survey, Euro 
pean Beliefs Regarding the U. S., made 
under the direction of Henry Lee Mun 
son and published in 1949 by the 
Common Council for American Unity 
(20 W. 40th St., N.Y.C., $2), is inval- 
uable. The survey sampled opinion in 
18 national areas in Europe on 45 sub- 
ject-statements, grouped in several cat- 
egories—the Marshall Plan, American 
press, radio and motion pictures, Ame1 
ican labor, American foreign policy, 
the “East vs. West” controversy, and 
American characteristics. More than 
half of the test statements, on which 
opinions were sought, were “deemed 
more or less unfavorable to the United 
States.” 

Here, with the reactions, are six of 
these statements reported in the Survey 
as “Beliefs Most Seriously Hampering 
Understanding of the United States.” 
Used as discussion topics in classes and 
as letter themes, they can broaden 
your students’ understanding of the 
problems we face abroad, and can help 
them to cope with the questions and 
the criticisms which may come from 
young people in other lands. 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls 


1. American Foreign Policy is too 
changeable (493 responses) 

Almost four out of ten Western 
Europeans, according to the sample 
believe this to bé true. While the effect 
of elections was recognized in causing 
such changes, the opinion was 
often expressed that the U. S. 
perienced in diplomacy and confused 
as to purpose, Against their background 
knowledge of American history, Amer- 
ican students can clarify their 
thinking before writing to foreign stu- 
dents about this complaint against the 
United States. 


also 


IS 1nex 


own 


2. Americans are too materialistic (474 
responses} 

This was the second major complaint 
against us. 

Primarily, the observers said, it is 
an impression conveyed by our own 
movies, newspapers, and magazines. 
Can American students make a well 
balanced defense against this charge 
of “materialism”? Are American inven 
tions and gadgets more prized than the 
spirit which has produced them? Do 
home appliances mean more than the 
home? Does freedom (and ability) to 
travel mean more than American liberty 
itself? To ask such questions is, often 
times, motive enough for students to 
find new meaning for privileges taken 
for granted. 


3. American national policy is being 
primarily determined by Big Business 
or Wall Street (461 responses) 

Communist propaganda has helped 
develop this feeling, the Survey reports 
but other factors have contributed, in- 
cluding experience of Europeans with 
cartels. More than one-third of West- 
ern Europe believes American national 
policy is controlled by Big Business. 
Are American students prepared to 
accept or deny this? 


4. You have democracy except for the 
Negro (417 responses) 

Sensitive to criticism for tolerating 
Nazi racist theories, four out of ten 
Western Europeans think of Americans 
as hypocritical when it comes to Ne- 
groes. To meet and deal with such 
criticisms our students should analyze 
census reports, election returns, the 
status of civil rights, and the remark- 
able progress of Negroes in the past 
twenty years. 


N. Y.) 


H. S. 


5. A strong and dangerous Germany is 
again emerging, rebuilt by U. S. sup- 
port (346 responses) 

The Dutch wish to see a strong Ger- 
many, which is necessary, they believe, 
for European recovery. But other neigh- 
bors of Germany especially the French, 
according to the Survey, fear the effect 
upon future peace of a strong Germany. 
On this issue Americans need to do 
some hard thinking. What, for instance, 
are students’ attitudes toward the in 
clusion of Western Germany in the pro- 
posed European Army? 


6. The U. S. is trying to force American 
capitalism on Europe (247 responses) 
While it may work well for us, they 
say, it is not adaptable to European 
needs. They object to the American 
idea that our methods are always su- 
perior to their own. In considering this 
question, as well as students 
will need to make more than a super- 
ficial study of European economy and 
society. Countries differ widely. What 
greater challenge can there be to the 
study of our own history, and theirs? 


others, 


How to Find Pen Pals 


Would you like to initiate pen pal 
correspondence in your classroom? 
Ruth Langer, a social studies teacher 
in Monroe High School, St. Paul, has 
contributed the following list of sources 
of pen pal addresses. This list appeared 
in The Bulletin (October 1952) of the 
Minnesota Council for the Social Stud- 
ies and is reprinted by permission: 

American Junior Red Cross, 17th 
and D Streets, N.W., Washington 13, 
D. C. National and international school 
correspondence open to all schools 
which are members of the organization. 
Membership is $1.00 for secondary 
schools for groups of 100 or less; 50 
cents per classroom in the elementary 
schools. 

Caravan of East and West, Inc., 132 
E. 65th Street, New York 21. Write to 
N. A. Sohrab, director. Cost is $1.00 a 
year and includes quarterly magazine. 

International Friendship League, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Beaeon Hill, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Write Miss Edna 
MacDonough, executive secretary. Stu- 
dent’s life membership, 50 cents. 

International Students Society, Hills- 
boro, Oregon. Write to N. H. Crowell. 
10 cents each address. Minimum order 





five. English, French, German, Span- 
ish, ete. for junior and senior high 
school students. 

Inter-Scholastic Correspondence De- 
partment, Student Forum on Interna- 
tional Relations, P.O. Box 733, San 
Francisco, California. Write to Mrs. 
Alice Wilson, director. 10 cents per 
name on lists of 10 or more. 25 cents 
for individual requests. 

Pen Friends Committee, English- 
speaking Union, 19 E. 54th Street, 
New York 22, New York. Write to A. 
B. Grant. Students only; groups pre- 
ferred. State ages and number of appli- 
cants. 

Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, 
Minnesota. Write to R. C. Mishek, gen- 
eral manager. 10 cents per name. 

For other lists of agencies which will 
supply help in this field, look into 
Leonard S. Kenworthy’s book, World 
Horizons for Teachers, reviewed in 
Scholastic Teacher, Oct. 8, 1952 (p. 
47-T). 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


For teachers wishing an activity for 
gifted students: Compare Part I of 
George Orwell’s novel Nineteen Eighty- 
four, in which the hero describes his 
job of “correcting” history, with an 
irticle in October Foreign Affairs en- 
titled “Operation Rewrite—the Agony 
of Soviet Historians,” by Bertram D. 
Wolfe. Wolfe cites Orwell’s novel in 
his piece and provides corroborative 
documentation for its thesis. 

The People Versus Inflation is an 
education resource unit in two parts 
published by the Government Printing 
Office. It is currently being sent to 
members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Copies 
will be sent on request to other teach- 
ers and school officials. Address re- 
quests to: Office of Public Information, 
Office of Price Stabilization, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Part I of this unit, written by George 
Katona in collaboration with Albert 
Lauterbach, both of the University of 
Michigan, describes in clear, non-tech- 
nical style the evils of inflation, how it 
comes about, how to check it, and what 
has happened since the outbreak of the 
Korean War. Senior students should be 
able to read this with little difficulty. 

Part II, prepared by Julian C. Ald- 
rich in collaboration with Edythe J. 
Gaines and John Bowman Clemm, is a 
teacher's guide, also presented in four 
parts. Part III lists books and other 
aids including community resources. 
Part IV, “How Are We Doing?” in- 
cludes tests and evaluation instruments 
for skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
measurements. 





Fe Brat SW \DMIRROR 


What should you look for in a Tape Recorder? 


There are many tape recorders on the market. Some are good—some poor. Some 
are suited to the home hobbyist—others to professional studios. In selecting a tape 
recorder for schgol use the following points deserve your careful consideration: 


@ SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 
SOUNDMIRROR single knob control operation makes it easy for student and 
teacher to use. 


@ RUGGEDNESS 
SOUNDMIRROR is exceptionally sturdy and trouble free, yet weighs only 
33 pounds. Styled in two-tone tan case that looks and wears like fine luggage. 


@ TONAL QUALITY 
SOUNDMIRROR covers a range equivalent to a fine home radio. Reproduces 
voice and music with exceptional fidelity. 


@ ENGINEERING 
SOUNDMIRROR is engineered both mechanically and electrically for top 
grade performance. It is a product of The Brush Development Company 
~leaders in Magnetic Recording for more than 10 years. 


@ ON THE JOB PERFORMANCE 
Thousands of SOUNDMIRRORS are in daily use in schools all over the 
country. Experience gained from the study of these applications is engineered 
and designed into todays’ SOUNDMIRRORS. 


Find out more about the use of SOUNDMIRROR in schools, 
Mail this coupon TODAY. 


The Brush Development Company, Dept. T-12 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


- 
| 
| 
| 
Please mail free your 32-page booklet “How to Edit Tape Recordings.” 
Name ....... 

Name of School ..........cc00000- 

| 

| 

. 


Street 


CD écmsneescins Bicsinlataienes Zone 
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Here's a quick, effective 
and interesting way co teach! 
Let your students learn by 
listening to their own 
formance, Self-criticism 
C.. self improvement ! 


Magnecorder preserves on 
tape for future reference 
and study, every audible 
sound fromthe lowest to 
the highest pitch. True- 
to-lifé reproduction makes 
y a 3-to-L choice of 
tadio engineers. Built to 
professional standards, 


agnecorders are priced to 
meet your budget. 


NEW! The MagneCordette 
is a compact unit which 

can be moved from room 
to room, or can be connected 
to your present audio 
system. Simple in operation. 
High fidelity reproduction, 
yet priced at only $395. 


See your Classified Telephone 
directory under “Recorders,” 
for a demonstration, or write to 


7. 
magnecord, INC. vo... sx-12 


225 West Ohio St. ® Chicago 10, II! 


| 


magnecorder 





Courtesy Magnetic Recording Industries 


THE SYNCHROTONE, synchronous dual tape recorder, permits synchronous recording 
of two different sound events on the same tape, without actually mixing the sounds. 


At the Audio Fair 


Two-eared listening to radio, tape, and discs 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


T THE Paris Electrical Exhibition, 
in 1881, visitors listened to music 
through telephone receivers connected 


| to microphones on the stage of an opera 


house at some distance. A separate 


| channel was provided for each ear so 


that the listener could experience the 
illusion of auditory perspective in the 
same way that stereoscopic pictures 
(one for each eye) give an optical illu- 
sion of solidity and depth. 

Circumstances beyond my _ control 
prevented my being in Paris in 1881, 
but at last year’s Audio Fair I listened 
to “stereophonic” music and speech, 
recorded and reproduced on the Magne- 
cord “binaural” (two channel) recorder. 
And at this year’s Audio Fair we heard 
stereophonic concerts not only from 
tapes, but also from discs, radio broad- 
casts, and live performers. The differ- 
ence between the ordinary one-channel 
reproduction and the new two-channel 
reproduction of sound can be just as 
spectacular as the difference between 
ordinary pictures and stereoscopic pho- 
tographs. Binaural headphones give me 
the most convincing illusion; with 
spaced loudspeakers your depth percep- 
tion varies with your location. 

These new two-channel systems are 
utilitarian as well as pleasure-giving. In 
speech and language training, for exam- 
ple, they have special advantages. You 
can record models of pronunciation on 
one track, leaving the other blank. Then 
a student can listen to the models while 
he records his own imitations of them 
on the other track with no danger of 
erasing the models. In dramatics, an ac- 
tor can listen to cues recorded on one 
track and record his own lines on the 
other. In either case the student can 
later play back both tracks together for 
self-criticism, erase his own voice and 
repeat the practice with the original 
models and cues still available. In mu- 


sic, an accompaniment can be recorded 
on one track and a student soloist can 
use the other track for practice repeat- 
edly without destroying the recorded 
accompaniment. In_ testing hearing, 
stimuli can be presented to each ear 
separately through binaural —head- 
phones, or a masking noise can be pre- 
sented to one ear while the other gets 
the test stimuli. 


Binaural Tape Recorders 
and Pre-recorded Tapes 


Besides the binaural Magnecorder, 
first commercial equipment of its kind, 
there is now at least one other binaural 
tape recorder of professional quality. 
The Ampex portable binaural Model 
403-2 was shown at the Audio Fair by 
Audio and Video Products Corp., 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. In 
their stereophonic demonstrations, both 
Magnecord and Ampex used McIntosh 
amplifiers. The loudspeakers used by 
Magnecord were made by Electro- 
Voice; those used by Ampex were the 
new Altec 602-A models. They also had 
Permoflux binaural headphones on hand 
for true binaural listening. 

A somewhat less expensive binaural 
tape recorder is the “Synchrotone Dual” 
marketed by Magnetic Recording In- 
dustries, 30 Broad St., New York 4. It 
can be used for binaural recording 
(both channels simultaneously) or for 
recording or reproducing either channel] 
separately. The “Educorder Dual,” ob- 
tainable from Educational Laboratories, 
Inc., 1625 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C., is similar. Both 
look like assemblies of Brush “Sound- 
mirror” components. Price is under 
$500; speaker-amplifier extra. 

Binaurally recorded music on tape is 
already available from A-V Tape Li- 
braries, 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Magnecord distributors will soon 





have regular monthly releases of mo- 
naural music on tapes duplicated from 
the same masters from which “Vox” 
dises are made; stereophonic versions 
are due after the first of the year. 

If you already own a regular Magne- 
corder you can get a conversion kit 
from Magnecord to add the second 
channel. 


Binaural Discs 


Two tracks on magnetic tape are fa- 
miliar; the binaural innovation makes 
use of both of them simultaneously with 
separate microphones, amplifiers, and 
separate playback heads and channels. 
Two tracks on a disc can also be made 
simultaneously instead of consecutively. 
Emory Cook (Cook Laboratories, Route 
2, Stamford, Conn.) has produced the 
binaural disc with an outer band con- 
taining the sound from the microphone 
representing one ear, and an inner band 
containing the sound from the other. 
Livingston Electronics Corp. (Livings- 
ton, N. J.) is making a forked pickup 
arm carrying one pickup for each band. 
Atlantic Recording Corp. (234 W. 56th 
St., New York City) has already brought 
out the first commercial binaural disc, a 
program of New Orleans jazz. Others 
will follow. Cook will produce non- 
musical binaural dises like some of the 
novelties he has already made on the 
“Sounds of Our Times” label. These 
records can be played “for one ear at a 
time” on ordinary long-playing equip- 
ment, but you will not get the stereo- 
phonic effect until you have duplicate 
channels—two pickups, two amplifiers, 
two loudspeakers or earphones. Any 
manufacturer will be delighted to sell 
you two of everything. 


Binaural Broadcasting 


In conjunction with the demonstra- 
tions at the Audio Fair and the concur- 
rent annual meeting of the Audio En- 
gineering Society, the radio station of 
the New York Times made two binaural 
broadcasts—one channel on the AM 
transmitter of WQXR and the other on 
WQXR-FM. One broadcast was from 
tape and the other from a studio con- 
cert. The listener who wanted to take 
advantage of the stereophonic effect set 
his AM receiver several feet from his 
FM receiver and tuned in both trans- 
mitters. A listener with only one re- 
ceiver heard a regular monaural single- 
channel broadcast. In my own living 
room the illusion of space was notice- 
able even though my AM receiver was 
only a little kitchen portable. 

An AM-F station in your own city 
could easily put on a similar demonstra- 
tion. They might ask for technical par- 
ticulars from Harold T. Sherman (Sher- 
man Studio, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
N. Y.), the man who arranged the 
broadcasts here. 


SOUND ADVICE 


Last month we suggested that you 
could check the condition of your stylus 
tip by playing a few unmodulated 
(silent) grooves and observing whether 
they changed in appearance. Where 
can you buy a record of silence? (Sounds 
like a wagonload of postholes, doesn't 
it?) Make one on your own disc re- 
corder, or order it made at your local 
recording studio or broadcasting sta- 
tion, or from Audio and Video Products, 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
(12” microgroove check record, one 
side, $4). Or write to Harvey Radio 
Co., 103 W. 43rd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. The testing disc I saw at Harvey's 
Audio Fair display was 8” in diameter, 
grooved for LP on one side and for 78 
on the other. It has the advantage of 
being softer than regular records, they 
said, so that it will show the worn con- 
dition of your stylus before it is bad 
enough to damage your expensive rec- 
ords. And (we can dream, can’t we?) 
one of these records in a juke box 
would enable you to buy a few minutes 
of silence to go with a chocolate malted. 


Small Wire and Tape Recorders 


Several truly portable magnetic re- 
corders were demonstrated at the Audio 
Fair. All of these use batteries for elec- 
tric power; some have spring motors to 
turn the reels. Some are made in Eu- 
rope. Playback is through headphones; 
power amplifier and loudspeakers are 
omitted to save space and weight; con- 
nections provided for external amplifier. 

Smallest is the “Minifon” wire re- 
corder, weighing 2 lb. 7 oz., measuring 
1% x 4% x 6% in., small enough to fit 
like a fat wallet into a man’s inside coat 
pocket. Microphone can be held in the 
hand or hung on the lapel or strapped 
to the wrist like a watch. Spools running 
from % hr. to 2% hr. are available. No 
clockwork motor to wind—completely 
battery powered. Price $250. Sitting a 
few feet from a man at the dinner of 
the Audio Engineering Society, I was 
not aware that he was making a record- 
ing until he put on the little stetho- 
scope-like earphones to play it back. 

The “Cub Corder” is a tape machine 
weighing 12 lb. 14 oz., measuring 5% x 
13% x 12% in. in its leather case. Two 
dual-track models, dual speeds. Battery 
needs recharging after 2 hrs. constinu- 
ous running. Microphone doubles as 
earphone for playback. $295. 

“Tapak” weighs 17 lb., measures 
5% x 14 x 10 in. Spring motor can be 
wound while running; needs rewinding 
every 5 or 6 minutes. $289.50. 

“Magnemite” comes in several mod- 
els; 10 to 15 lb., dimensions from 5 x 11 
x 8 to7 x 11 x 10; $225 to $295. 


Your school, too, 
can afford 
the very best 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 


For information 
on complete line 
of portable equip 
ment to meet oll 
the voried teach- trol 
ing opplicotions 7% 10 watts. 12” 
Write for Catalog PM speoker. Mike in- 
put. Boss ond treble 
controls Magnetic pick- 
up. Scratch suppressor 
100% A.C. construction 
FLOATING SOUND 


TR-16AM: 3 speeds plus 
VARIABLE SPEED for 
pitch ond tempo con 
All records to 
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DEPT. G, 6924 LEXINGTON AVE 
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Whittlesey House Books 
for Teen-Age Readers 














: 


A FAIR WORLD FOR ALL 
The Meaning of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 

By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER. Foreword 
by Eleanor Roosevelt. A simple, dramatic 
interpretation of the Declaration, presented 
in the terms of the everyday experience of 
young people. With Jeanne Bendick’s illus- 
trations on every page. $2.75 


HALFWAY TO HEAVEN: 
The Story of the St. Bernard 
By RUTH ADAMS KNIGHT. Illustrated by 
Wesley Dennis. “A majestic story, superbly 
written, of the St. Bernard Hospice at the 
Mont Jovis pass, and in 
particular of the monk 
Joseph and the great 
dog Barry . . . moving 
and joyous . . . Rec- 
ommended for every- 
one.” — Vircinia Kir- 
KUS. $2.75 
At all bookstores 
Write for free catalogue to 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36, N. Y. 
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HOW AN 
AIRPLANE FLIES 


id 

i 

s 

This is a series of six films a 

which strips the mystery from i 
the theory of flight and makes 

it simple enough for the lay- s 

man to understand. The films é 
use diagrams and actual flight 

pictures to tell the story of & 

man’s mastery of the sky. i 
The films are 16 mm. sound, 

and available free of charge i] 

from: i 

I 

7 

: 

i 

i 





a 
NOW READY 


YOUR 1953 
16" FILM CATALOG 








Write for free copy: 
Dept. ST-12 


UNITED WORLD FILMS inc 


1445 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 





By STANLEY SOLOMON Nott Terrace H.S., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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ok They Want PICTURES! 


( NCE you've hit upon the right 

formula for printing an interesting 
newspaper with as little confusion as 
possible, you're going to want some- 
thing more. Call it glamour or luxury, 
what you'll be yearning for is more 
photos. 

If yours is a mimeo paper, in a way 
you're fortunate; you can’t carry photos 
But if you send your paper to a local 
printer or have it done in the school 
shop, you're bound to bump into little 
men and women waiting for you in the 
halls who cry: “Give us more photos!” 

Perhaps theyll even compare your 
photo-poor sports page to that of the 
local gazette, which comes to life with 
big action-filled pictures. These young 
readers are not just being nasty. They 
simply want what film and television 
and picture magazines have led them 
to expect in newspapers—photos. Cost 
is no object to them 

I ran into this problem recently and 
came up with a solution that may work 
for you too. Here’s what happened 

Realizing I was lucky to have a 
journalism-English class to work with 
I started from scratch to build a photo 
minded staff for next year, when 
juniors would be eligible for the papel! 
I decided to make everyone, from fu 
ture editor on down, mindful of photos 
The paper I had inherited ran few 
pictures, and the present staff thought 


my\ 


mostly in terms of words 

To create a new viewpoint I started 
using Lifes free picture kit® to help 
get across the idea that good photos 
tell a story. Other points pounded in 
during various discussions were: (1) 
Action can almost always be suggested 
if not shown outright; (2) faces are 
very important; (3) too many people 
in any one photo can spoil it; and (4 
background can often make or break 


a picture 


Snapshot Contest 


With this to go on, we ran a snap 
shot contest. A brownie or box camera 
made with the shutter just as well as 
any more intricate camera. Some signed 


°“What's in a Picture” 
striking photographs, suggesting variety of 
mental, emotional, and spiritual experiences 


portfolio of 


which pictures can evoke. Prepared for 


teachers, with suggestions for classroom 
Write to Educational Service Dept., 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y 


use 
Life Magazine 
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it | How to Dress Up Your School Paper and Build a Photo-wise Staff 


up to do picture stories of activities 
like putting out our paper. Others 
“shot” everything from “behind the 
scenes” at the senior play to lunch- 
room eating habits. Winning photos 
were published in our paper and all 
other “bodies” were laid out on a 
special bulletin board for criticism and 
comment. (As you can see, there is 
gold in this lesson idea for the most 
non-journalistic of your English classes. 
Who doesn’t like to take pictures? And 
talk and write about them? Incident- 
ally, as a by-product of this activity 
you can scare up strong entries for 
Scholastic’s Photography Awards.) 
Blessed with a well-organized cam- 
era club, you won't have to go through 
this in exactly the same way. Members 
of the club, in all probability, already 
know fundamentals, Moreover they will 
be tickled to run a school-wide snapshot 
contest, or even handle the Eastman 
Kodak exhibit of prize-winning photos, 
if you sign up for it. Write us for in- 
how to start a camera 


formation on 


club 


Photo Bureau 


At our school we didn’t have a club, 
so after our study of photos we set up 
a Photo Bureau and made it an integral 
part of our paper. Into the bureau went 
those members of the class whose work 
showed promise, with the most prom- 
ising serving as chief 

The bureau has two responsibilities- 
one to the paper and one to the school 
at large. For the the bureau 
takes all pictures requested by the edi 
tors. For the school the bureau takes 
photos for college applications, per- 
sonal and club photos, and sells re- 
prints of photos that appear in our 
pape! all at reasonable prices. That is 
how we pay for the photos we use in 
our paper and earn a little more be 
sides. With profits, we plan to invest in 
dark-room equipment. 

Meeting after school one day a week, 
the Photo Bureau trains its own mem- 
bers in the care and handling of photos. 
Kodak provides free and easy-to-under- 
stand information. (Write to School 
Service Division, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N.Y.) Students interested in 
trying out also come to these meetings, 
and the paper is always assured of a 
steady supply of photographers. 

To the tryouts we give the job of 
keeping all our photo records in useful 


paper 





order. Every negative goes in the filing 
drawer under its proper heading — 
“Sports,” “Studies,” “Clubs,” “Individ- 
uals,” “Buildings,” and “Teachers.” Cor- 
responding index cards filed alongside 
the negatives carry identifying names 
and dates. As for prints, we keep the 
best ones on hand to advertise our 
wares—usually on a prominent bulletin 
board, also in our scrap book. 

Notwithstanding your desire for 
something more than a newspaper, 
photos are a headache. But if you have 
the time to plan a self-running organi- 
zation like a photo bureau you can 
have your photos—and make peace 
with those demanding little men and 
women who are your readers. 

What’s more, throughout the year 
you'll be building up a fat file of photos 
of all kinds to use in your school annual, 
when May rolls around. 


SHORT TARE! 


If you don’t have student artists, 
cartoons may still dress up your paper 
if you subscribe to Cartoon Features. 
Complete drawings for any occasion, 
at reasonable prices. Write Student 
Publication Service, Box 321, Highland 
Park, Ill 


Best newspaper writing among mem- 


ber s« hools is provided weekly by Stu- 
dents’ Press Service, Box 1992, Tulsa, 


Okla. A textedesigned to help students 
analyze newspapers as well as learn 
fundamentals of journalism is “High 
School Journalism Workbook,” by 
Orval C. Husted, Sand Springs, Okla. 
Not attempting to “outline a vocational 
course,” the book recognizes a need 
for “broad education and mature judg- 
ment” in journalism. Bravo! 

Strictly technical in nature are aids 

for student journalists available from 
Kenneth Stratton, Box 1055, University 
Place Station. Des Moines, Iowa. “Prac- 
tice for the Student Copyreader” and 
“Practice for the Student Proofreader” 
sell for $1.00 and $.75 each respec- 
tively, less in quantity. At seven cents 
apiece are “Student Newspaper Style 
Sheet,” Folder,” and 
“Proofreader’s Folder.” 
Two top-flight NEA newsletters, 
Trends in School Public Relations” 
and “It Starts in the Classroom,” are 
worth the price for looks alone. And 
PR is up your alley, too. Investigate 
other PR aids from NEA. Especially 
look out (in January) for “Print It 
Right” ($1). Aimed at smaller publica- 
tions, it gives suggestions for writing, 
layout, illustrations, and type of print- 
ing. 

Said to be the lowest priced electric 
mimeograph is the new Fleetwing 
model of Marr Duplicator Co., Inc., 
53 Park Place, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


“Copyreader’s 





Here's why GOOD FOOD 


and GOOD RAILROADS 
go together ! 


Raising what it takes to feed 
156,000,000 Americans is a tre- 
mendous job — done by Ameri- 
ca’s farmers. And getting the 
food to market is another tre- 
mendous job —a great part of 
which is done by 

America’s railroads. 


Take the beef you enjoy. Steers ride in spe- 
cial livestock cars from range to farms and 
feeding lots all over the country. They are 
fed, watered and rested on precise sched- 
ules. And dressed beef takes to the rails 
again in carefully cooled refrigerator cars. 


And from groves, orchards and fields, 
sometimes as much as 3,000 miles away, 
fresh fruits and vegetables move by rail 
in cars which, depending on the season, 
may be heated to hold temperatures above 
freezing or refrigerated to keep foods fresh. 


The bread you eat is quite a railroad 
traveler, too. As big, modern combines 
harvest the ripening grain, it starts on its 
railroad trips — from track-side country 
elevators to terminal storage, and then on 
to miller, to baker, and finally to you. 


But getting food to market is only part 
of the railroads’ job, The other part is 
getting to farmers the fertilizer, machinery 
and supplies they use in raising the volume 
and variety of good food that is so im- 
portant to your health and happiness 


For railroad transportation is an essential ingredient in the food you eat — 
just as the low-cost, economical, mass-transportation service of the railroads 
is essential to American high-volume production in agriculture and industry 

. even to the existence and operation of other forms of transportation, 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they 
serve will be mailed to you fer use in your classroom work upon your request. 
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You and your students 
sit with the biochemist at 
his bench, 
experiment with him, 
watch the development of 

his ideas 


in 


Man, the 
Chemical! 


Machine 


By Ernest Borek 


A PROMINENT biochemist 
tells the how the 
what of biochemistry in this. 
the first hook for laymen in 
the field. The features of par- 
ticular interest to you as a 
teacher are: 


and 


1. It is sound, authoritative, 
and simply written. You can 
put it into your students’ 
hands without explanation. 


2. It is dramatic. Students 
see how scientists piece to- 
gether knowledge, learn 
where and how new research 
is needed. 


3. It is timely. Full discus- 

sion of topics everyone is 

talking about: the “wonder 

drugs.” the use of radioactive 

isotopes. $3.00 
ny 


At your bookstore, or order from 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights 27, New York 
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HEN Alfred Harbage wrote Shake- 

speare’s Audience, his excellent study 

| of Elizabethan theatregoers, in 1941, and 

| seven years later, As They Liked It—An 
Essay on Shakespeare and Morality, he 
was merely setting the stage for the ap- 
pearance of a new book which promises 
to be one of his best. 

In Shakespeare and the Rival Tradi- 
tions (Macmillan, $6) Harbage weaves 
his earlier research on audience and 
morality into a discussion of the Eliza- 
bethan acting profession, the struggle 
between the popular and the coterie 
dramatists, and many other important 
factors in the picture of Shakespeare’s 
environment. Hundreds of 
details are presented that will help every 
teacher of literature enrich her Shake 
speare teaching immensely. With the 
help of this book she will be able to 
answer such questions as “What were 
the actors of that time paid?” “How 
much did it cost to build theatres in 
those days?” “What was the admission 
charge?” “How large were the audi- 
ences?” “What did other 
think of Shakespeare’s plays?” 
numberless others. 

In scholarship, Harbage’s book out- 
distances Marchette Chute’s Shake- 
speare of London. In readability, how- 
ever, the latter still wins my vote as 
one of the best volumes on Shakespeare 
yet published. 

Concerned more with Shakespeare's 
text and with current additions to our 
critical knowledge is Shakespeare Sur- 
vey V, edited by Allardyce Nicoll (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, $3), fifth annual 
volume designed to keep the teacher 
up-to-date on Shakespeare commentary. 
Highly specialized, the Survey articles 
will be of most value to the teacher who 
wants to keep abreast of the latest 
Shakespeare criticism. 

More immediately useful to a larger 
number of teachers and pupils is Win- 
ston’s Red Letter Edition, The Com- 
plete Dramatic and Poetic Works of 
William Shakespeare ($5.95). The most 
famous quotations are marked in red 
in this well edited and attractive vol- 
ume. Hamlet has the most lines set 
out as “famous,” with 79 red letter 
passages. Macbeth contains 51, Measure 
tor Measure 50, Merchant of Venice 
and As You Like It each 46, Julius 
Caesar 45. 


interesting 


dramatists 
and 


Book Jackets 


One of our friends tells us that 
Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes (In- 





= 


diana Univ. Press, $2.75) is still a good 
guide to the beauties of the landscape 
in the Lake Country. of England. The 
Guide was first published anonymously 
in 1810; 12 years later it appeared un- 
der Wordsworth’s name. 

Welcome news for all who enjoy 
Stephen Crane is the new Stephen 
Crane Omnibus, edited by Robert W. 
Stallman (Knopf, $5), containing the 
complete Red Badge of Courage, nov- 
elettes including George's Mother and 
Maggie, short newswriting, 
poetry, and letters. 

Thousands know the late Edna St. 
Vincent Millay through her poetry. 
Now, in the Letters of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, edited by Allan Ross Macdougall 
(Harper, $5), they will meet her in in- 
tellectual undress, volatile, humorous, 
tender, alternately elevated and de- 
pressed in spirit. The correspondence 
covers the whole sweep of her life, from 
youth until shortly before her death. 

John Hutchens, columnist and _re- 
viewer of the New York Herald Tribune, 
has brought together 63 typical exam- 
ples of writing of the 1920s in The 
American Twenties: A Literary Pano- 
rama (Lippincott, $5). Among authors 
included are Parker, Woolcott, Suckow, 
Wolfe, Hoffenstein, Cabell, Wylie, Hem- 
ingway. 

Edmund Wilson’s comments about 
writers, writing, and life in the twenties 
and thirties are now available in The 
Shores of Light (Farrar, Straus, and 
Young, $6.50). It has one obvious fault 
—lack of continuity. 

Essays in Modern Literary Criticism, 
by Ray B. West, Jr. (Rinehart, $8), 
presents essays from 1800 to the pres- 
ent, each of which has exerted an in- 
fluence on modern criticism or is an 
example of current practice. 


stories, 


For Reference 


From Dutton: Concise Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English, by Ernest 
Weekly ($6.75), quick ready reference 
to origins of words; Dictionary of Non- 
Classical Mythology, by Egerton Sykes 
($3.75), companion volume to the well- 
known Smaller Classical Dictionary, by 
Blakeney and Warrington. 


Inspiration 
Father Keller, author of You Can 
Change the World, has written a new 
Christopher book, Just for Today (Dou- 
bleday, $2), containing a page of re- 
ligious counsel for each day in the year. 
Harpy FIncu 





WHY READ? 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Selerti 


Cc. Ses, 





Chairman 


Teen Age Book Club 


F you ask your classes, “Why do you 

read?” many students will reply, “We 
read because we have to.” 

That is true, of course. It is true for 
all of us, you can tell them, for all of 
our lives. No one can rise—or even get 
along—in our society without doing an 
immense amount of reading. The skilled 
laborer and professional worker today 
depend on books, trade magazines, bul- 
letins. The homemaker relies on read- 
ing materials. Not to read is to die men- 
tally before you die physically. 

So much for the necessities. Of course 
you will get more reading by students 
when you persuade them of the pleas- 
ures of reading. It is fun when one 
makes his own choice of books to fit a 
hobby or other special interest. That is 
what the Teen Age Book Club expert- 
ly supplies—fresh challenges each month 
to young minds. 

What are some of the appeals you 
can rely on to foster reading? 

Love of facts is one. How many in 
your class listen to or watch quiz pro- 
grams? Quiz fans will agree that most 


of the enjoyment comes when they re- 
member dates, names, bits of fact that 
are called for (especially when the 
quizzees falter). Remind your students 
that eminent people usually have a 
large store of facts, and know how to 
use them in the right way at the ap- 
propriate moment. 

Among TAB books offered this semes- 
ter are numerous fact books—facts about 
geography in the Rand McNally Atlas; 
about careers in Father Keller’s Careers 
That Change Your World; about astron- 
omy in Life on Other Worlds; about the 
wonderful development of the United 
States in Heffner's Documentary His- 
tory; about food in the Fannie Farmer 
Cook Book; about dogs in Baird’s book. 

There is a kind of usefulness, other 
than the mere acquisition of facts, that 
one finds in books. Books can help your 
teen-agers grow. They cater to individ- 
ual needs by showing how to acquire 
valuable skills; how to get along with 
people; how to make best use of one’s 
ability—“how to” in general. 

Newest “howto” book is Boy dates 





The most popular section in 
Scholastic student magazines—“Boy 
dates Girl”—has now been distilled 
into a book, the first soft-cover book 


published by the Teen Age Book 
Club for its members. Boy dates 
Girl is a “question and answer” 
book. The questions are those so 
important to teen-agers—how to ask 
for a date; how to accept a date; 
how to refuse a date without hurt- 
ing feelings, etc. Helpful answers 
are by Gay Head of Scholastic 
Magazines. 

Delightful sketches by Katherine 
Tracy decorate the pages of TAB 
Club Book No. 1, which is also a 
December TAB selection. If you 
have guidance or homeroom respon- 
sibilities, Boy dates Girl will supply 
answers to many questions brought 
to you. English and home-making 
teachers alike will welcome this 
book. 

TAB Club members can buy 
Boy dates Girl (123 pages) for 25 
cents and credit the purchase for 
book dividends. To other Scholas- 
tic patrons it is available, but only 
in quantity—five copies, $1; ten 
copies, $2. 











Girl, a December selection which is a 
teen-age guide to social “know how.” 
Other TAB selections for this fall tell 
young people how to acquire a better 
vocabulary (30 Days to a More Power- 
ful Vocabulary); how to build a stamp 
collection (Pocket Stamp Album); how 
to make oneself popular at a party 
(Your Own Party Book). 

Out of your personal knowledge you 
can explain to students ways in which 
books will help them anticipate their 
problems and understand the “insides” 
of other people. It is not only non-fic- 
tion that does this. Novels often throw 
new light on life and human nature, 
and help readers unravel human enig- 
mas and work harmoniously and suc 
cessfully with others. Books can show 
how the minds of scientists work, as in 
Microbe Hunters; the values of religious 
experience, as in Song of Bernadette; 
courage in the face of overwhelming 
odds, as in The Raft; and how other 
young people face up to problems, as 
in Twenty Grand. These are all fall 
semester TAB Club selections. 

So wide is the range of interest in 
books that a person must be mindless 
and empty-headed if he can find nothing 
that he wants to read. The reading 
habit in some instances may take time 
to acquire, But sooner or later the hun- 
gry person will eat and enjoy the meal. 

Sometimes non-reading is a pose, an 
assumed toughness that needs to be 
ignored. For younger readers of this 
stripe here are some books on the TAB 
list that will sooner or later work their 
magic on the most “hardboiled” of small 
fry: Wolf Dogs of the North, Wind in 
the Rigging, Indian Paint, Tiger Roan, 
The Yukon Trail, Mutiny on the 
Bounty, and Miracle on 34th Street. 





DECEMBER TAB SELECTIONS 


MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY, Nordhoff and Hall 

DEATH DOWN EAST, Eleanor Bloke 

THE GREATEST STORY EVER OLD, Fulton Oursler 

BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 

MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET, Valentine Davies 

FANNIE FARMER'S HANDY COOK BOOK 

300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO, Howard Thurston 

OUT OF THIS WORLD, Julius Fas?, ed. 

THE SCARLET LETTER, Nathaniel Hawthorne 

THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE SUN, 
George Gamow 

MINUTE MYSTERIES, Austin Ripley 

THE TATTOOED MAN, Howerd Pease 

BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard 

RIDERS OF THE GABILANS, Graham Dean 

MOUNTAIN PONY, Henry Larom 

POCKET BOOK OF QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
FROM THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 





34-T 
By NANCY FAULKNER 


Radio-TV Workshop 


HERE'S a fifth national radio net- 

work besides the four that most 
people know, which supplies high 
quality programs to millions of listeners 
on 70 stations. 

This is the NAEB (National Assn. 
of Educational Broadcasters). It is liter- 
ally tied together with tape. Members 
are college and school stations, each of 
which now receives seven and one-half 
hours of programs each week. These 
programs originate at various places in 
the United States, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and other countries. Hub of this 
network is a little town in mid-I}linois— 
Urbana, home of the University of 
Illinois. 

Some of the tapes, like the Jeffer- 
sonian Heritage, The Ways of Mankind, 
International Understanding, and Pub- 
lic Affairs, are made available by the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Others originate with member 
stations and go to the network on an 
exchange basis. Still others are selected 
from BBC and CBC. Member stations 
pay currently an annual fee of from $75 
to $200. 


Schools in Stanislaus County, Calif., 
and radio station KBOX are cooperating 
on two programs for in-school] listening. 
The Story of the News and Listen 
Awhile, a music program, are broadcast 
five times weekly, beamed each day to 
a different grade. Fred C. Beyer, super- 
intendent of Stanislaus County Schools, 
is very properly proud of his programs, 
his staff of teachers who create them, 
and the remarkably fine cooperation 
between county schools and KBOX. 

The 1952-53 program of the St. Louis 
Board of Education station is impres- 
sive. KSLH will broadcast programs on 
science, health and guidance, social 
studies, language arts, art, music, and 
mathematics, as well as programs from 
the NAEB tape network. Congratula- 
tions to Director Marguerite Fleming 
and her staff for outstanding program 
planning. 


Director 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please enroll us in the National Scholastic 
Radio Guild. ($4 fee entitles you to receive 8 
scripts and 4 packets.) 


Name: aineaenmeny 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? The 40,000,- 
000, NBC’s series of programs on health 
care for children. Air time: Saturdays 
7 to 8 p.m., EST. 

HAVE YOU READ? “V for Video,” 
article in the October, 1952, issue of 
Harper's Magazine. . . . Radio Broad- 
cast Primer, Federal Communications 
Commission General Information Bul- 
letin, Nov. 1952 (FCC, Washington 25, 
D. C.). . . . Audio Record, Aug.-Sept., 
1952, Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. (Issue contains 
a directory of tape recorders.) . . . Tele- 
vision in Our Schools, Federal Security 
Agency Bulletin No. 16, 1952 (FSA, 
Washington, D. C.). . . . Television in 
Education, Report of Educational Tele- 
vision Programs Institute, April, 1952 
(JCET, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.)....The TV 
Writers Guide, by Margaret R. Weiss, 
New York, 1952. . . . Out of the Blue, 
by John Crosby, New York, 1952. (Col- 
lection of writings by the distinguished 
radio-TV editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune.) 

HAVE YOU SEEN? Victory at Sea, 
NBC’s documentary of U. S. Naval ac- 
tivities. (Air time: Sundays, 3 p.m., 
EST.) ... Mr. Peepers, NBC’s summer 
replacement about a general science 
teacher in a small town junior high 
school, returned to the regular schedule 
because of popular demand. (Air time: 
Sundays at 7:30 pm., EST.) . . . What 
in the World, CBS’s prize-winning sci- 
ence program, back on the air after a 
brief absence. (Air time: Sundays, 3:30 
p.m., EST.) 

Television News 

The Ford Foundation is planning 
ways to finance top-flight programs for 
educational television broadcasters. The 
Foundation allocated $5,000,000 to the 
Fund for Adult Education to be used 
to “Search out practical methods of de- 
veloping television as an _ education 
medium.” Various methods of aiding 
educational TV are currently under con- 
sideration. 


Something to Write For 

If you want to bring yourself up to 
date on educational TV, there is a kit 
of materials obtainable (while they last 
—limited quantity) from the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. Kit includes 
“Television in Education,” report of 
Educational Television Programs Insti- 
tute, April, 1952; “Television in Our 
Schools,” FSA Bulletin 1952, No. 16; 





“Training by Television—The compara- 
tive effectiveness of instruction by tele- 
vision, television recordings, and conven- 
tional classroom procedures” from the 
Special Devices Center of the Navy at 
Port Washington, N. Y.; “Training by 
Television—A Study in Learning and Re- 
tention,” ibid; “The Obligations of an 
Educational TV Station,” by Franklin 
Dunham, chief of radio-television, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Welcome to our new 
NSRG 1952-53 members: 

Phillips H. S., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Tubman Jr. H.S., 
Augusta, Ga.; Connersville 
(Ind.) Sr. H. S.; Hutchin- 
son (Kans.) Sr. H. S.; Elk- 
ton (Md.) H. S.; Junior 
H. S,, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Audio-Visual Dept, Board 
of Education, Lansing, Mich.; Graveraet 
H. S., Marquette, Mich.; Montclair (N. J.) 
H. S.; Perrysburg (Ohio) H. S.; Antilles 
Dependents’ School, U. S. Naval Station, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; Sequoia H. S., 
Redwood City, Calif.; Albion ( Mich.) 
Public Schools; John Marshall H. S., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Central Jr. H. S., Kali- 
spell, Mont.; Shelby ( Mont.) H. S.; West 
Jr.-Sr. H. S., Madison, Wis.; Tipton (Mo. ) 
H. S., Reedsburg (Wis.) H. S.; Eunice 
(La.) H. S.; Seneca (Tll.) H. S.; Stratford 
Jr. H. S., Arlington, Va. 

A reminder to those of you who 
haven't yet sent in your membership 





applications for this year. There are 
three more mailings of scripts, newslet- 
ters, and packets to come along. Don’t 
miss them! 

We've been getting enthusiastic let- 
ters from some of you about NSRG’s 
materials. For example: 

Parks Whitmer of KONA, Missoula, 
Mont., writes: “I believe that you have 
made a fine selection of stories for this 
year. We try to present programs by 
young people for young people and 
your selections fit our needs very well.” 
And Mrs. Mildred G. Montgomery, ra- 
dio chairman of Kittanning (Pa.) High 
School, says, “I find your material very 
worthwhile.” From Murle J. Birk, Ya- 
kima (Wash.) Senior High School, 
comes this: “The reports from other 
schools are particularly interesting to 
me.” 

What about the rest of you? We'd 
like to know about your programs but 
especially how you like the book adapta- 
tion scripts and how are using 
them. We'd like to publish your com- 
ments in this column. Keep ‘em coming! 

Your December mailing is now being 
made up. You'll get the second NSRG 
script, a radio adaptation of the well- 
loved book for girls titled Sue Barton, 
Student Nurse, and a fine guest script 
prepared especially for NSRG mem- 
bers by the Crusade for Freedom. And, 
you'll get the usual Newsletter and 
packet of interesting radio-television 
materials. 


you 


World's Best Teacher 
(Continued from page “ T) 


dents. as well as nations, mature more 
wholesomely when they are provided 
with means for making their own deci- 
sions rather than deciding for them, I 
feel that differences of race, color, re- 
ligious beliefs are essentially superficial 
and that we are all part of the human 
community striving toward the same 
goals of justice and brotherhood.” 

From the head of our English de- 
partment: 

“I shall never forget the thrill that I 
experienced when the English channel 
boat carried us toward the chalk cliffs 
of Dover, and I realized the joy that 
was to be mine as I explored the island 
of Great Britain, the treasure house of 
so much literature. I would be a part 
of London, Big Ben, Westminster 
Abbey, Buckingham Palace, beautiful 
Devonshire with its thatched cottages 
and pink sheep; the moors and dunes; 
the Cornish coast, setting of many of 
Tennyson’s idylls and Hardy’s novels, 
and of Oxford, Cambridge, and the 
cathedral towns.” 

A young teacher who spent a se- 
mester last year in Europe writes: 

“Travel has made me do a better 
job of teaching because it has helped 
me to become a better person—under- 
standing, happy, and, if I dare to say 
it, not frustrated! It has given me a 
broader outlook on life, on other coun- 
tries, and on people. It has given me 
an assurance that I have tried all my 
life to attain. I would never hesitate 
now to travel alone, anywhere, at any 
time.” 


Asset of Great Value 


Clearly we have in the foreign travel 
experiences of our teachers an asset of 
great value. In these days, partly as a 
result of the war, every school has such 


may bring out good examples of the 
use of personal experiences in teaching. 

Occasionally a travel talk, illustrated 
by Kodaslides if they are available, will 
provide an exceptionally fine club or 
assembly program. One of our best 
assembly programs this year was such 
a talk by the track coach of a neigh- 
boring school about his experiences in 
Finland last summer at the Olympic 
games. 

There are a number of things we can 
do to promote travel. Most important 
is to work for a salary scale that will 
make extended trips possible; to estab- 
lish locally a system for granting pro- 
fessional credits for travel; and to pro- 
vide sabbatical leave with half pay for 
those who wish to travel. Communities 
which eliminated sabbatical leave priv- 
ileges during the depression are now 
restoring them. Such a move is under 
consideration in our community at 
present. 

Teacher exchange provides one of 
the best means for valuable travel ex- 
perience. It is quite easy to arrange 
exchanges with teachers in other parts 
of the United States and not too diffi- 
cult to arrange them with England, 
France, Germany, and other foreign 
countries. 

If we are to provide the leadership 
which we can and should give to our 
friends from abroad, we need an imag- 
inative mind to picture the conditions 
under which schools operate in foreign 
lands, and an understanding heart to 
appreciate the aspirations of those who 
want, but do not have, public educa- 
tion available for all who desire it. The 
best way to develop these qualities of 
_mind and heart is to travel. 








UNIV /ERSITY alroad 


July and August, 1953 


The travel opportunity of your 
lifetime! Designed for modest budgets. 
8-weeks foreign study tour; lec- 
tures on shipboard and in foreign 
universities. Exclusive entrees, 
unusual contacts and first-hand obser- 
vations. Optional university credit 
—approved for teachers’ professional 
growth credits. Truly an educa- 
tional vacation abroad. 


Tour includes Portugal, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and optional 
trip to Luxembourg, Germany, 
Belgium, and Great Britain. 


All-inclusive cost only $895. Early 
registration advised. For information 
and application, write 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
Summer Session Office 
Miami University Oxford Ohio 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 


«+» Fight in your own classroom 


Young America Filmstrips are true travel experiences. Each 
series includes six color filmstrips, each a contemporary sto 
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of life in another country. Gives your students an understand- 
ing and appreciation of life in other lands. 


CHILDREN OF EUROPE SERIES: 
“Homespun Holiday’ — Life in ireland 
“The Ski Meet" — Life in Norwa " 

“Robi's Alpine Summer" — Life in Switzeriand 
““Simone's Surprise” — Life in France 

“Piet Takes a —y Trip’’ — Life in Holland 
“Paolo’s Birthday Ride’ — Life in italy 


CHILDREN OF LATIN AMERICA SERIES: 
“Vacation on the Pampas"’ — Life in Argentina 
“Chico Learns to Read" — Life in Brazil 

“Jose Harvests Bananas’ — Life in Guatemala 
“Market Day at Cusco” — 1 in Peru 
“Fiesta Day” — Life in Mex 

“The Silver Studded Beit” — “tite in Chile 


CHILDREN OF THE ORIENT SERIES: 

“Koko of 7 eeayevines” “Ali of Saudi Arabia” 
“Selim of E 4 “Ramesh of india” 
“Ming Li of China” “Guien of Turkey” 


Each set of six filmstrips, $30.00 
Each filmstrip separately, $ 6.00 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, wc. 


Dept. ST12, 18 E. 4ist Street 
New York 17, WN. Y. 


assets. What shall we do to use them to 
best advantage and to increase them? 

We can find out in detail what these 
assets are by a brief questionnaire, and 
make the results known to all members 
of the staff. A faculty meeting at which 
selected teachers tell some of their most 
interesting experiences will help to 
emphasize the value of these experi- 
ences. 

We should not overlook the value of 
this information as a source for news 
stories. People respect competence in 
teachers and the knowledge that their 
teachers are traveled, cultured people 
will enhance the prestige of the faculty 
and of the school. 

Perhaps we need to encourage teach- 
ers to use their personal experiences 
more in their teaching. There is a natural 
reluctance to talk about oneself which 
can be overdone. Your faculty meeting 
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— is a long and 
glorious season in the Lands 
of Sunlit Nights . .. when the 
storks return to the Fairy Tale 
Towns of Denmark . . . when 
lofty waterfalls enhance the 
beauty of Norway's fjords . . . 
when bright flowers carpet 
Sweden’s lake-studded coun- 
tryside. 

Meet these friendly, hospi- 
table people . .. make Scandi- 
navia your Gateway to or 
from Europe. 

Ask your Travel Agent for “Thrift 
Season” information and folder 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights”, or write 


Scandinavian 


National Travel Commission 
Dept. A-S 
Box 80, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
: ~ ' 








STUDYTOURS 


35 to 70 days in 
EUROPE 


Delightful 
vacations 
with 
stimulating 
academic 
leadership: 


HISTORY 
SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION 
ART 
MUSIC 
LANGUAGES 


Credits optional 


$495 


N 250 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-3608, 09 


Total 
cost 
from 
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If | Could Leave 


(Continued from page 11-T) 


Doughty Street, and walking through 
Berkeley Square, Kensington Gardens, 
Baker Street, Wimpole Street, and the 
Inns of Court. Keeping a foothold in 
London, I'd take pilgrimages by bus 
or hired car to Oxford, to Stratford- 
on-Avon and the medieval splendor of 
Warwick Castle, to Cambridge, to Can- 
terbury, and through Salisbury, Stone- 
henge, and the “weird wind-swept 
waste” of Dartmoor to the gentle beau- 
ties of Devon and Cornwall's fabled 
Tintagel 

Breaking ties with London, I'd go by 
train to Manchester and its wonderful 


John Rylands Library, as a stopover en | 


route to the Lake District. Thence by 
train to 


Windermere and by bus to 


Grasmere—and several idyllic days at | 


the Prince of Wales Lake Hotel close 
by Dove Cottage, where Wordéeworth 
wrote of Lucy, who “Dwelt among the 
untrodden ways beside the springs of 


Dove.” Final trip—to Edinburgh. This 


visit I'd time for the end of August to 


coincide with the Edinburgh Festival, | 


and to allow a few wonderful Septem- 
ber days in the Trossachs and the Rob- 
ert Burns country. 


—Rosemary M. Green, Special Assistant 
Curriculum Office, Phila. School Dist. 


| 6. Ramble Through Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, England 


OW I would like to plan again— 
and go again!—to visit moist Ber- 
gen, perched on a mountainside, and 
see Hardanger Fjord, and take the elec- 
tric railway to Voss, and go on over 
Norway's snowy “great divide” to Oslo. 


| Then I'd go over the border to Goté- 


my tour with the important art collec- 
tions in Britain’s great capital—the Na- 
tional Gallery, the Tate, the British 
Museum’s Elgin marbles. Then I'd cross 
the North Sea to Holland, to see the 
masterpieces of Rembrandt at the Mau- 
ritshuis in The Hague and Rijks Mu- 
seum in Amsterdam. Next, two stops in 
Germany—at Cologne, to explore every 
buttress and corner of the great Cathe- 
dral, and at Wiesbaden, just to look 
again at its chief treasure, the lovely 
bust of Nefertiti, most perfect example 
of ancient Egyptian art... . And then 
I would go south, for a motor trip in 
Italy; to Milan with its imposing Ca- 
thedral and Leonardo’s “Last Supper”; 





CAN BE YOURS IN J1953 
VIA REDDY’S 

FAMOUS LOW COST, 
GRAND EUROPEAN TOURS 


ope 


i $1097 complete! 





borg and enjoy the canal boat ride that | 
takes four days to get to Stockholm. | 


I'd visit Stockholm’s Skansen Park and 
take one of those wonderful boat trips 
out through the blue wonder of the 
archipelago. . . . While I was up there, 


| 


Think of it! A complete, all-inclusive 
European tour for only $1097. And you 
travel via famous TWA and BOAC touris? 
Constellations, stay at only deluxe 

hotels and see Evrope aboard deluxe motor 
coaches . . . this way you actually see all 

of Europe, not just the commercial centers. 


You'll spend 37 exciting days seeing 
Evrope at its best with a limited gfoup of 
congenial travelers . . . 37 days packed 
with never-to-be-forgotten experiences 
including a complete sightseeing program 
and leisure time for shopping. 


weekly departures! 


There's a Reddy Grand European Tour 
departure date for everyone in 1953! 
Beginning April 24th and including every 
Friday throughout September 18th (22 
departures) there’s bound to be a departure 
date convenient for you. 


I wouldn’t miss going out by boat from | 
Flam into the Sognefjord, where you 


change boats in midwater 
like to go to Holland on this trip—not 


to tourist-ridden Volendam and Marken, | 


but to Spokenburg and Enkhuizen, and 
Hoorn. Then cross to England for a 
wander through the Cotswold villages 


| of Bourton on the Water, Chipping 


Champden, Bibury, and Painswick. 


—Professor Linwood Chase 


School of Education 


Boston University 


| 7. Art Treasure Hunt 


F I were a teacher, I would like to 


make one trip just to see the artistic | 


| masterpieces of Europe. I would begin 


You'll really see 7 European countries on 
your trip . . . you'll enjoy the never ending 
variety of England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 


tour directors! 


Every Reddy Tour Director is an English 
speaking, educated, experienced courier 

who believes that the tour member's 
comfort and well-being is of primary 
importance . . . he'll see to it that you enjoy 
your trip to the fullest without the worries 
usually accompanying a Evropean sojourn. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR WRITE 


1006 GRAND AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





to Venice for gondola rides past those 
richly decorated palaces and churches; 
to Florence for its Cathedral and Cam- 
panile, and the masterpieces in the 
Uffizi and Pitti Galleries; and to Rome 
to see Michelangelo’s colossal Moses, 
and the Sistine Frescoes, and St. Peter's. 
Finally, I would go to Paris and look 
again on the noble towers of Notre 
Dame, visit the exquisite jewel box of 
Ste. Chapelle, and spend days at the 
Louvre and at exhibitions of modern 
art. I would come home, after two 
months, feeling as if I were bringing 
back a treasure chest to my students. 


—Charles Bailey, President 
Intercollegiate Tours 


8. Travel and Study 


THINK I would first like to enjoy 

Paris, then go on to Montreux in 
Switzerland; perhaps take a quick mo- 
tor coach trip through the Brenner 
Pass, pausing at old Innsbruck on the 
historic road between Italy and middle 
Europe. Then I would enjoy weaving 
through the dramatic Dolomites, those 
eastern Alps where white glaciers 
sparkle on lofty red pinnacles. I would 
swing south through the Italian Tyrol, 
sure to see handsome Italian mountain 
troops in their cocky, Graustarkian hats. 
I'd travel back north and east over one 
of Europe’s most famous mountain 
roads, lunch beside a glacier, and then 
head for Mayrhofen, a village in one 
of the lively mountain valleys of the 
Austrian Tyrol. There I would attend 
the International Summer School organ- 
ized by the University of Innsbruck and 
the Austrian League of the United Na- 
tions. | would have the chance to meet 


fellow teachers from all over the world, | 
learn about the history and culture of | 


Austria, and take part in the rich lec- 
ture, art, music, social, and sports pro- 
grams of the School. 


—Maria N. Laborde, Director, 


Laborde Travel Service, Inc. 


U. N. Seminar 


One World Seminar for Schools is a 
project launched by MacEnnis Moore, 
assistant executive director of the Amer- 
ican Council of Volunteer Agencies for 
Foreign Service, to give school and col- 
lege students a quick but thorough in- 
troduction to the United Nations. 

Mr. Moore signs up school and col- 
lege groups to come to New York for a 
three-day study tour of the United 
Nations buildings and operations. There 
are two programs: one covering the 
United States, the U. N., and Europe; 
the other covering the United States, 
the U. N., Middle East, and Far East. 
Schools take their pick, pay $10 per stu- 
dent and teacher, handle their own 
living and travel costs. 





| St. Lovis, Washington, 0.C 
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*Conodian National Railways offices in Boston, Buffalo, 
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EUROPE 
1953 


Tours Planned 
for Cultural Values 


Fascinating itineraries, out- 
standing tour leadership, op- 
portunity for choosing a tour 
emphasizing some particular 
phase of European culture: 
Drama and Theatre, Art Ap- 
preciation, English History and 
Literature, Social Studies, Com- 
parative Government, Classical 
Backgrounds, Church Music 
and Religious Art. 

For those on Sabbatical, Spring 
Tours to Europe, Coronation 
Tours, etc. Thousands of teach- 
ers have traveled abroad with 
us since 1919. 


Send for prospectus 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


419 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— 
Spend them anywhere you please! 
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*® Accepted around 
the world. 


*® Insured by Fed- 
eral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 


® Self-identifying. 


*® Cost only 75¢ for 
each $100 in attrac- 
tive wallet pack. 


*® Sold by banks 


and travel agents. 


Bank of America has 
more than 530 branch- 
es in California. 
Overseas branches: 
London, Guam, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Manila and Bangkok. 
Representatives in 
New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 
Duesseldorf, Mexico 
City and Zurich. 








Issued by the WORLD’S LARGEST BANK 
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Its a SK Daisy 


Some European tours of more than usual interest to 
educators: 


>» The Coronation. Queen Mary from New York May 27. 
Arrive Southampton June 1, Coronation June 2, two weeks 
sightseeing in London, Shakespeare country, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Basle, Berne, Lucerne, Paris, Versailles, Cherbourg. 
Home on Queen Elizabeth, arrive New York June 22. $929 
includes all normal expenses. Intercollegiate Tours, 419 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


>» University Abroad. Eight weeks foreign study tour, in- 
cluding Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, France, Luxembourg 
(optional), Germany, Belgium, Great Britain. Lectures 
along the way. Optional university credit, $895 inelusive. 
Miami University Abroad, Summer Session Office, Oxford 
1, Ohio. 


> Summer Study. Study tours, 37 to 70 days, led by college 
teachers. Include art history from Paestum to Paris; seminar 
on social services in Great Britain and Scandinavia; music 
program, including festivals in Holland, Provence, Lucerne, 
Salzburg, Bayreuth, and Edinburgh; history and _ political 
science tours; great books seminar tour to birthplaces of 
intellectual history. $495 to $1,188. Study Abroad, Inc., 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19. 


> Pullman Motor Coach Tour. Thirty-seven days, London, 
Ostend, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rhine, Wiesbaden, Stuttgart, 
Black Forest, Lucerne, Montreux, Milan, Venice, Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Riviera, French Alps, Paris. $1,097 in- 
cluding TWA plane passage. Reddy Travel Service, 1006 
Grand Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 


p> Caen Summer Session. Leave New York July 3, five days 
in Paris, month at University of Caen in Normandy, courses 
in French language, literature, history. Back in New York 
City Aug. 24. $680 pays all except meals in Paris. LaBorde 
Travel Service, 1776 Broadway, New York 19. 


p Circle Tour. Sails June 24, five days in London, two in 
Holland, on to Brussels, Cologne, Rhine boat to Wiesbaden, 
Heidelberg, week in Switzerland, Nice, Paris, home on 
Queen Elizabeth arriving Aug. 3. $1,047 inclusive. Arnold 
Tours, 234 Clarendon St., Boston 16, 


>» Near East, Holy Land, Sixty-nine days by steamer, 
escorted party to Barcelona, Naples, Piraeus, Athens, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Beirut, Damascus, Amman, Jericho, Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv, Nazareth, Lydda, Istanbul, Rome, Florence, Sail- 
ings June and July. Tourist class $1,995 inclusive. Brownell 
Travel Bureau, Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham 8, Ala. 


>» Two Weeks in France. Flight to Paris and one day there, 
on to Mont St. Michel, Tours, chateaux country of the Loire 
Valley, Bordeaux, the Pyrenees, Lourdes, Carcassonne, 
Avignon, French Riviera, Nice, Route Napoleon through 
French Alps, Grenoble, Paris, home by air. $668 at low off- 
season rates. Air France. 683 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 

This Land of Ours, series of 22 films, 
color or b&w, 10 min. each, as follows: 
Our New England States, 6 films; Our 
Central States, 5 films; Our Western 
States, 7 films; Our Atlantic Seaboard, 
4 films. This World of Ours, series of 
23 films, color or b&w, 10 min. each, as 
follows: Eastern Neighbors, 3 films; 
Southern Neighbors, 6 films; Southern 
European Neighbors, 4 films; Northern 
European Neighbors, 3 films; Western 
European Neighbors, 7 films. Made by 
Dudley Pictures Corp. Available on new 
package-purchase plan from Instruc- 
tional Films, Inc., 1125 Central Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

The Titan, Story of Michelangelo, 67 
min. Now available on 16mm from Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 13 East 37th 
St., N. Y. 16. 

Canaries Are Fun, 13 min., color. 
Sponsored by R. T. French Co. Free 
Loan from Princeton Film Center, Car- 
ter Road, Princeton, N. J. 

Literature Appreciation: How to 
Read Essays, On the Way to School, 
Paul Bunyan and the Blue Ox, The 
Water We Drink, The Law of Supply 
and Demand, Farmyard Babies, Japan: 
The Land and the People, Television: 
How It Works, Personal Hygiene for 
Boys, Personal Health for Girls, The 
English Language: Story of Its Devel- 
opment. Each 10 to 15 min., color or 
b&w. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Wa- 
ter, Chicago 1. 

The Golden Twenties, 68 min., a 
March of Time film; Peoples of the So- 
viet Union, 33 min., produced by Julien 
Bryan, revised sound track; Salesman- 
ship, series of 4 films and 4 filmstrips, 
films 10 to 15 min. each. Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36. 

The Toymaker, 15 min., color or 
b&w. Puppet film showing how surface 
differences can lead to conflict. Athena 
Films, 165 West 46th St., N. Y. 36. 

You Can Do It!, 15 min., why we 
should register and vote. Brandon 
Films, 200 West 57th St., New York 19. 

Art and Motion, color. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, II]. 

Help Wanted, 34 min., first aid. Free 
loan. Educational Dept., Johnson and 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

All I Can Do, 23 min., basic steps of 
salesmanship. Free loan. Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Better and Safer Highways, 7 min., 
sponsored by Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., urging Federal Government 
project on adequate roads; Quality Con- 
trol in Modern Merchandising, 25 min. 
Free loan. Association Films, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17. 


Atoms at Work, 10 min.; Love of 
Books, 11 min.; Antarctic Whalehunt, 
19 min.; The Twenty-Ninth Blitz, 18 
min. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


New Filmstrips 


School Bus Safety, 60 frs.; Water 
Conservation, 46 frs. Visual Sciences, 
Suffern, N. Y. 

Building Work Habits, 6 sound strips 
for elementary grades. U. N. Filmstrips: 
For Lasting Peace, 35 frs.; Bridging the 
Gap I & Il, 44 frs. and 39 frs.; Seeds 
of Knowledge, 44 frs. Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 36. 

Writing the Paragraph, series of 8 
strips. All filmstrips formerly available 
from Film Publishers. The Filmstrip 
House, 25 Broad St., N. Y. 4. 

Achieving Classroom Discipline. Au- 
dio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
reau, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Mich. 

Rudolph the Red-nosed Reindeer, 40 
frs., color. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 

How to Stretch Your Food Dollars, 
color, 25 min., with accompanying 
script. Free loan. Consumer Education 
Dept., Household Finance Corp., 919 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Cottontail Fables (for Life Adjust- 
ment), 8 strips, color, 40 frs. each. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Arts and Crafts Series, 7 strips: Mak- 
ing jewelry, ceramics, furniture ar- 
rangement, leatherwork, braiding. 
Young Modern Homemaker Series, 5 
strips. Gracious Hostess, Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Peoria 3, Ill. 


New Publications 


How to Obtain and Screen Films for 
Community Use, new edition of Cecile 
Starr’s booklet; 20 pages (25¢). The 
Film Counselor, new quarterly publica- 
tion, editor, Margaret Carter. Public 
Relations Div., Film Council of Amer- 
ica, 600 Davis St., Evanston, III. 

Enriching the Curriculum Through 
Motion Pictures, by Wesley C. Meier- 
henry. 256 pages ($4). U. of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 
visual Materials, No. 1—Classrooms, by 
Irene F. Cypher (chairman), W. H. 
Durr, Harvey Woltman, Kenneth Bow- 


ers, Ann Hyer. 40 pages ($1). Dept. of | 


Audio-Visual Instruction, N.E.A., 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Guide to Films in Economic Educa- 
tion, edited in cooperation with Joint 
Council on Economic Education. Dept. 
of Visual Instruction, N.E.A. ($1). 


39-T 


The Handbook of Free Films, edited 
by Nanette Notarius and Allan S. Lar- 
son ($10). Allanan Associates, 509 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Educational Film Guide—1952 edi- 
tion. H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y. 52 (Sub. $5). 

To Your Health, 15 min., color; use 
of Osterizer. Free loan. Ideal Pictures, 
65 E. So. Water St., Chicago 1. 

—VeERA FALCONER 








Ethnic Folkways Library 


Primitive music on records from many 
lands; authoritative, documented. These 
records point out: customs of world’s 
peoples, religion and ceremonies, mores, 
work and play activity, similarities and 
differences of cultures. 
o e o 

For complete catalog including FOLK- 

WAYS SERIES ANTHOLOGIES of 
American Folk Music and Jazz, Inter- 
national series, and Literature sets 
write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street New York 36, N. Y. 


EUROPE <t.. 9875 


Ceronation Tours — Summer Tours 
¢, dicta ond le. P 
Alse Tours for Credit in Europe er U.S.A. 


rH old Tow 


Boston, Mass. 








dont 

















SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY IN EUROPE 


International summer sessions at Alpbach and Mayr- 
len (Austria), 20 days all-inclusive 00. New 
York-Edinburgh-London-New York wit! independent 

travel time—-$550.00. Other trips to 
dinavia, Italy, Spain, North Africa, etc 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 


Vrance, Scan 











kodachrome color slides 








100,000 SLIDES IN STOCK covering 4,000 
subjects insures quick delivery. Slides avail- 
able on entire United States, Europe, Can- 
ada, England, Holy Land, Japan, China, 
Philippines, Cuba, West Indies, Mexico, 
Morocco, etc. If you visited Washington you 
saw RoLoc slides on display. Product of 
Captain M. W. 
RoLoc, 


Arps, 


U.S.N. retired. waeaies. 
Box 1715, Washington 13, D. C. 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Member Association of Texas Colleges 
SUMMER SCHOOL—July 11 to August 22, 1953 
Intensive —— and English, History, Lsereture, Phi- 
losophy, Sociolo Government and Law gen and 
Geonolities, Folklore, Arts and Crafts, Sreetet orkshops. 
Write for full information 
INSTITUTO TECNCLOGICO DE MONTERR 
Escuela de Verane MONTERREY, WL, waxi0e 


PSS 
Pa o- SELL YOUR WAY 





Wild WWGKEY” tEAcueE 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay#pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and nisil it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 
Now4 TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





ms PAY OLD DEBTS 


PAY INSURANCE 
.2 ene eseasass== FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! .....cccance 


Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


Convenient month- 
ly instaliments pay 
loan out of future 
Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! Comp 


earnings. 


3 No principal Guten 
summer vacation. I 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
ees stop also. This 
an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by 
any. 


The loan is made by 
mall from the pri- 
vacy of your own 


home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about It. We guar- 
anteestrict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 





CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 





Cash Loan | 
You Get 
SEI Et T $100 
AMOUNT 200 
YOU WANT } 450 
TO BORROW | 600 


Payments 


$10.07 
20.09 


4 
39.39 
57.54 


Payments 


18 
Payments 








$ 7.29 
53 
60 
26 
82 














Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 


is over $1 


interest is figured at 3 


$300 and & of 1% per month on any remainde: of such unpaid 


cipal beleace. These rates are in accordance 


To First Loan Company, Dept.U-151 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please ac 


or cost whatsmever 
Amount you want to borrow 


ept my application for a loan It is 


On what date of month will your 


(include present balance, if any) $ 


Amount earned 
month 


Name and address 
heel you teach 


How long with 
present employer 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Previous 
employment 


Salary 


pria- 
with the Nebraske lew. 


Full Amount Paying 
1 Stil 


till Owe Mo. 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


FIRST LOAN 


COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are sll the debts that I have: 


To Whom Owing 


Address 











Name of Relative 


Street 


Name of Relative 





list below relative information for 


ur confidential files 














per month §.........-.<<..+« 


- 
a 
‘ 
é 
& 
t 
a 
& 
é Age... owe OF 
r 
s 
u 
a 
rs 
x 
ea 
' 





To whom are payments on 
Name) 


auto made? Street 
Name of Relative 
Bank you deal with (Name) 
Street 


Amount you owe hank? § - Monthly payments? § 





Name of Relative 


What security on bank loan? , pees eope 
List helow OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on @ loan: Street Town 
The above statements are made for the purpose of loan. 

« to (Name) a that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent, 
Street 


Sign Full 
Address.. 


Name Here —— 


Pay rent 
payment t 








or real estate 
? (Name) 





Town - State..........+. esos 


ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date! Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to} Omaha, eames 
rss | : in ........... Mo. pmts.'$ ois a the unpaid principal and int. | Date 
Reseed rate { 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24.% prr month on that part over $150 and not 
a in excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance ; computed on the basis of the nu 
of interest: ) of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
pay to said company at its above office said principe! amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 
Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 


Purpose of loan 


NOTE 





Se eee se ees eee eee eeeeeseseseeeeeeesee! 


Amt 


of loan 





and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- weep 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY yoy . , 
IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 


“<<=0eeene=m=m= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #*seeeeneneaes 








Leseaes se 2am eH eee Oe we 





